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BUREAUX. Bee : RAL Uling BOARDS. 
SHOOLBRED'S 


REPRODUCTION 


FURNITURE 


OF VARIOUS PERIODS. 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD, LONDON, W.1. 





DOWN QUILTS 


MADE IN THE 
WORLD-FAMED 


LIBERTY-FABRICS 


ILLUSTRATED LEAFLET FREE 
LIBERTY & CO... LONDON wl. 





PERFECT BRITISH-MADE 


PARQUET FLOORING 


Beautiful Floors to stand the 
hardest wear at moderate prices. 


The CAMBRIDGE 


WOOD BLOCK & PARQUETRY COMPANY, LTD. 


71, Cambridge Road, Hammersmith, 
LONDON, W. 





“SUNDOUR” 


UNFADEABLE FABRICS 


may be inspected in a wide range of new and tasteful shades at MAPLES. After 

long testing under Indian sunshine they are guaranteed to be absolutely fast to 

light, while they retain their colour unimpaired even after repeated washing. 

All the ingredients used in the dyeing of these fabrics are made in this country 
BEFORE making arrangements for your new curtains, call and se 


the “Sundour™ Fabrics tn Maple’s Showrooms—all marked in plain 
figures at absolutely lower prices than those to be found elsewhere 


PATTERNS FREE 


MAPLE & CO 


TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON Wi 





STATE EXPRESS (IGRRETTES 


The quality of State Express Cigarettes 
is exactly the same as before the War 


No. 555 Virginia 


NO SUBSTITUTE 


Turkish No. 444 


whatever being used in their manufacture 





"THE demand for Ronuk Sanitary 

Polishes is greater than the 
supply. The urgent needs of Naval, 
Military, Civil, and Red Cross 
Hospitals must have first consider- 
ation and the general public are 
asked to use sparingly. 


RON K 


sparingly. A little Ronuk goes a long way and 
a gy will polish and re-polish by simply using 
a brush or a cloth, or better still a 
The Ronuk Home Polisher. 
HOSPITALS Write for leaflet to— 


RONUK, Ltd... PORTSLADE, 
BRIGHTON, SUSSEX. 





need it. 
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DEEDS 


—NOT WORDS 


are the best wav of expressing appre- 





ciation of the services rendered bv 





our Merchant Seamen. 





£50,000 required to enable us to 
deal with 1,000 applicants who 
are on our pensions waiting list. 


How much will you give ? 





{6 a year or £120 in War Bonds will provide 
a Seaman’s Widow Pension. 

£16 a year or £320 in War Bonds will provide 
a home for a Seaman's Widow in the 
Andrew Gibson Homes. 

£20 a year or £400 in War Bonds will provide 
a Pension for an Incapacitated or Aged 
Mariner. 





Gifts may be sent or further information 
obtained from the Secretary, 


MERCANTILE MARINE 
SERVICE ASSOCIATION 


Tower Building, Water Street, Liverpool 
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é Bargains. 
a HE Makers of Norvic Shoes would 
f like to make it clear that, while 


there are moderate stocks at the 
various agencies in London and the 
country, they cannot guarantee that 
any particular style will be obtainable. 
The factory distributes its stock 
immediately the shoes are available, 
and ladies should take advantage of 
the goods the Agent is able to offer. 
Say Norvic de 
Shoe is a bargain to be 
snapped up at once 
nowadays. 
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Name of 
nearest Agent 
Post Free. 


NORVIC SHOE CO. 


NORWICH. 


(Howlett & White, Ltd.) 
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“The First Good: 


‘Health,’ said the poet Herrick, 
‘was the first good lent to men.’ 
But the strenuous conditions of 
modern life make it imperative 
that every care should be 
taken of this first and 
sreatest loan—to employ it 
i to the best advantage. 
“NEY The use of ‘BYNOGEN’ 
is eminently calculated to 
effect this purpose. 


Containin3 a suitable proportion 
of a specially prepared extract— 
in a soluble form—obtained from 
selected whole wheat and malt, 
with milk-protein and organic 
phosphates, ‘B YNOGEN' is 
! distinguished from other nerve- 
foods by its agreeable flavour. 
It is a food adjunct that 
induces healthy sleep. 
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ynogen 


Brings Health 


Sold by all Chemists at 1/9, 3]-, 5/- & 9/- 








ALLEN & HANBURYS Ltd. 
Lombard Street, London, E.C. 3 


Established in the ‘She of London, A.D. 1715 
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Ammunition and Fire Arms. 
Owing to shipping difficulties we regret that our products are not availible at the bresent 


time. 


As soon as transport difficulties are removed, supplies will be on the market as usual, 
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The REMINGTON ARMS UNION METALLIC CARTRIDGE Co. Ltd. 
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HAIR 
BEAUTY. 


YOUNG Ladies’ Hair 
becomes an anxiety 
directly school is started 

cr keeping hair clean, 
he ithy and bright, the 
van Williams’ Henna : 
Shampoo gives brilliancy = 
and tone, strengthens the 
natural growth, and keevws = 
the hair clean and_ in 
good condition. 





for free booklet “ T 


Write . 3 
Henna Cult of Hair Beauty, OF all Chemists and 
Mais x9 : . 

tad Set sabdy ya ie Sa Court Hairdressers. 
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Handkerchiefs 


An example No. G. 4.— 
Ladies’ Sheer Linen 
Handkerchiefs, hand- 
embroide:ed monogram 
in any two-letter com- 
bination. About 12 in. 
square with narrow hem 


Price per doz. j 12/3 


May we send some Samp/es 
and Prices, post Jree? 


ROBINSON & CLEAVER, Ltd., 


42H, Donegall Place, 


BELFAST. 
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ELLERMAN'S 
CITY & HALLLINES. 


NZ stculele) L 
mengcee Gs |e. 


Apply to Hall Line Ltd., 9, Fenchurch Avenue, London, E.C. 3, @ 
Montgomerie & Workman, Ltd., 36. Gracechurch Stree’. E. 
London. Hall Line Ltd., or Ellerman’s City Line Agency, H 


4 22, Water Street, Liverpool, or to Geo. Smith & Sons, Glasgow. 











NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA 


STRAIT Via CAPE TOWN. 
EVERY FORTNIGHT. 
CHINA, Alternate Sailings from East and 


West Coast. 
and Py og accepted for Cape Town 
JAPAN. 


gg Sa al accommodation for Ist and 
2nd class passengers.—Apply 
NIPPON YUSEN KAISHA, 
4, Lloyd’s Avenue, London, E.C. 3. 

















THE WHISKY FOR CONNOISSEURS 


TUCKEY'S 


Ten Years Old 


Pure Malt Whisky 


Soft, Mellow, old Pot 
Still Scotch Whisky. 


The Lancet says: “‘ It is well ine bon dietetic 
purposes owing to its purity and quali 


CHAS. TUCKEY & CO., Ltd., 
London Offices: 35, Mincing Lane, E.C. 3. 
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EDITORIAL NOTICE 


*.* We appeal to our readers to send their copies of recent issue 
of Counrry Lire to the TROOPS AT THE FRONT. This can be done by 
simply handing them over the counter of any Post Office. No label, 
wrapper or address is needed and no postage need be paid. 

The War Office notifies that all papers posted to any neutral 
European country will be stopped, except those sent by publishers 
and newsagents who have obtained special permission from the War 
Office. Such permission has been granted to Country Lire, and 
subscribers who send to friends in Denmark, Holland, Norway, 
Sweden, Switzerland, Spain, neutral Countries in America, and the 
Dependencies of neutral European Countries in Africa should order 
copies to be despatched by the Publisher from 20, Tavistock Street, 
Covent Garden, W.C. 2. 





Peace Dawning at Last 


UTURE historians will record that the people of the 
British Empire, during the period of more than four 
years elapsed since the war began, never raised a cry 


for peace. Our first Expeditionary Force went 

singing to the war in August, 1914, with a ‘ Good- 
bve till Christmas ”’ to their friends, and it proved adieu for 
evermore to many of them. They found the odds unexpectedly 
large, but they fought and died as men assured that the sacrifice 
would not be in vain. Grief for their loss did not shake the 
country’s resolution. Sternly Lord Kitchener’s advice to 
prepare for a war of at least three years and his plan for raising 
an army of Continental size were acted upon. No doubt was 
felt as to the ultimate result. Germany tried every possible 
device to weaken the national, now enlarged into an Imperial, 
will. But bombs on London, air and sea bombardment of 
defenceless open towns, assassination of peaceful non-militant 
voyagers, the horrors of submarine warfare failed to dishearten 
us. War-weariness threw its paralysis over some of the belliger- 
ents, but we went on making the best of it, meeting the cur- 
tailment of food with renewed exertion in husbandry and 
searching for means of dealing with attacks new to warfare and 
directed against civilians as much as soldiers. The country 
became poorer, yet there was no opposition when the House 
of Commons answered every new appeal from the Treasury by 
reading off millions upon millions of pounds. Such constancy 
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and steadfastness gave the lie emphatically to those who 
invented or repeated the calumny that the great qualities 

of the Anglo-Saxon race had begun to show traces of decay. 

Such criticism as this came from small-minded observers who 
generalised from slight and disconnected facts. Before the war 
Germans eagerly credited such assertions. Later on, forget- 
ting the latitude of expression allowed in this country, they 

eagerly assumed that every cry of an isolated Pacifist was the 
voice of the British Empire. In the same way they befooled 
themselves into believing that their early successes formed a 
just measure of the forces gathering against them. 

At last the day of their disillusion has arrived. The 
high constancy and enduring courage are winning their deserved 
reward. Our Allies have done splendidly; but France and 
Italy readily admit that the war would have been hopeless 
for them without Great Britain as a pillar on which to lean. 
For one thing, our Navy laid a silent but paralysing grip on 
the enemy. What it has achieved is but partly understood 
even now. Then we produced and equipped a citizen army 
which for its tenacity and courage has been boundlessly 
admired by every military critic from Marshal Foch down- 
wards. Adversity was powerless to dishearten it. We 
have it on unquestionable authority that our casualties 
have been in proportion the heaviest of any belligerent. 
During 1917 the British Army poured out its blood on the 
Somme in order to relieve the pressure which the Germans 
brought to bear upon our Allies and comrades in arms, the 
French. After the set-back in March of this year the British 
soldier “came again” with a heart and enthusiasm equal 
to that which victory evokes in other breeds of men. The 
most brilliant victories of the war have been won during the 
last three months, which must have reminded the foe of the 
old Continental military saying that England at war loses 
every victory but the last. 

At last on the misty mountain top there glimmers a 
light which may possibly usher in the day of peace. But 
yet there is need for the caution which Sir Douglas Haig 
has demanded from his men. The foe is beaten and is faced 
with that disintegration of his own allies which he struggled to 
produce among ours. But his cunning has not altogether 
deserted him, and until a Treaty of Peace is signed, sealed 
and delivered it will be rash to build on it. The air is thick 
with rumours, but they should not be accepted without verifica- 
tion. It is significant that Germany’s request for an armistice 
was addressed to the only one of her adversaries who is not 
formally an ally. The last Teutonic hope is probably that 
of sowing disunion. So far her new attitude is one of words 
only. If she were really in repentant mood, how is it that 
while the lips of Prince Max were discoursing honeyed words 
she could have permitted her submarines to perpetrate a 
crime as wicked as the sinking of the Lusitania ? 

In face of the sinking of the Leinster, the burning of 
towns, the looting in Belgium, which is neither more nor less 
than common theft, it would be madness not to go on with 
hostilities until the preliminaries of peace have been satis- 
factorily arranged. That, we take it, is the meaning of the 
order issued by Sir Douglas Haig. Germany is the foe, and 
although the actual surrender of Bulgaria should be followed 
by those of Austria and Turkey, fighting cannot be allowed to 
cease till a full and satisfactory answer, and one free from 
quibbles, has been made to the interrogatories of President 
Wilson. 

More than one message is likely to pass between Germany 
and President Wilson before hostilities cease. The first one 
began rather impudently with a claim that a commission 
should be appointed to see that the evacuation of Belgium 
and France is properly carried out. When Marshal Foch is 
asked about terms he will impose some such conditions as 
that he and his Allies should occupy a number of German 
towns—Coblenz, Cologne, Frankfort, Essen, and so on till the 
Germans have completed the operation of withdrawing from 
invaded territories. That would be strictly according to the 
rules of war. 





Our Frontispiece 


\ FE reproduce as our frontispiece a portrait of the 

Countess of Lisburne. Lady Lisburne is a daughter 
of Don Julio de Bittencourt, and was married in 1914 to the 
seventh Earl of Lisburne, who is serving with the Welsh 
Guards. She has a son and a daughter. 





*,* It is particularly requested that no permissions to photograph houses, 
gardens or livestock on behalf of Country Lire be granted except when direct 
application is made from the offices of the paper. 
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T last the German people have heard in unmistakable 
language the opinion which civilisation holds of the 


manner in which they conduct warfare. President 

Wilson, in his answer to the communication from the 

German Government, lays it down as absolute that 
“so long as the armed forces of Germany continue the illegal 
and inhuman practices which they still persist in” no 
armistice is possible. With a righteous indignation which 
seldom is allowed to find its way into an official document 
he recalls that at the very moment when the German Govern- 
ment was approaching the Government of the United States 
with a peace proposal “ its submarines are engaged in sinking 
passenger ships at sea, and not the ships alone, but the very 
boats in which their passengers and crews seek to make their 
way to safety.”” Moreover, in their enforced retreat from 
Flanders the German armies pursue the course of wanton 
destruction, “ cities and. villages, if not destroyed, are being 
stripped not only of ali they contain, but often of their 
very inhabitants.”” The President then “ very solemnly ”’ calls 
attention of the German Government to a passage in his 
address at Mount Vernon. It is as follows: “ The destruc- 
tion of every arbitrary Power anywhere that can separately, 
secretly, and of its single choice disturb the peace of the world.’ 


THE President’s conclusion is 

associated against Germany must “know beyond a 
peradventure with whom they are dealing.’ After that the 
news column in which this is printed adds a foot-note that 
cannot fail to have a very convincing effect upon the German 
people and their Government. It is a little paragraph of 
three lines and it simply intimates that the American Govern- 
ment ‘‘ will continue to send over 250,000 men with their 
supplies every month, and there will be no relaxation of any 
kind.” The answer is strong and stern, but in perfect harmony 
with the “‘ fourteen points” enunciated by President Wilson 
with which the German Government’s puppet Chancellor 
professes to agree. No other course was really possible. 
America entered into the war primarily because of the series 
of submarine crimes of which the sinking of the Losztanta 
was the first. For America to have tamely agreed to an armis- 
tice at the very moment when Germany was perpetrating 
a crime of a similar kind would have been to reduce their whole 
previous action to futility. We are perfectly sure that the 
attitude now assumed will have the support of all who are 
engaged in hostilities with the Tyranny over which Kaiser 
William is the presiding genius. 


that the Governments 


ALTHOUGH it is difficult to disengage the mind from such 
engrossing events as are occurring daily, it is very neces- 
sary that some attention should be given to the problems that 
will stare us very urgently in the face as soon as peace is con- 
cluded. One of these is the return of our soldiers. Demobili- 
-ation will take a considerable time to complete ; indeed, very 
“w people realise that it will be the most gigantic task of that 
‘ature which this country has ever undertaken. The return 
{ 200,000 soldiers from South Africa was very small in com- 
arison with the millions who will be set free after this war. 
("ven if a liberal allowance be made for the time during which 
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the Army will be maintained pending the outcome of peace 
negotiations, it is none too soon to begin thinking what we are 
going to do with our returned citizens. The two essentials 
they will need most are work to do and houses to live in. 
Considerable delay is being shown in the preparation both for 
the one and for the other. 


"TO some extent both needs might be served at the same time, 

that is to say, if a practical building scheme can be drawn 
up, it will give employment as well as provide house room. 
There are not many callings which employ more classes of 
labour than the building trade, if we take it to include not 
only masons and carpenters, but those who have to do with the 
painting, equipment and, generally speaking, the details of 
house construction. So far no complete scheme has been 
placed before the public. There has been much talk about 
the spending of vast sums of money, but no one has yet in- 
dicated clearly where it is to be obtained. Many appear to 
be quite satisfied with assuming that a Government depart- 
ment will provide the funds; but obviously there are diffi 
culties to be solved in this direction. The country has spent 
so much that it will not be able to advance money or to lend 
it as cheaply and as freely as it did before the war. Building 
schemes, therefore, ought to be receiving the very closest 
attention just now both in regard to their financial aspect and 
in regard to the type of house needed respectively in the town 
and in the country. 


PORTRAIT. 
Dark and cold, the silences grow round your soul 
Like a house of Stone. 
Seasons roll ; 
Vigil and Carnival find you ever alone 
As you ripen for Death apart, 
With ever a musing smile, and a stone at the heart. 


Fool—or King ! 

How should you reck of a heart that had no pride, 
Of a wave that beat on the rock until, despairing, 

it broke and died ! 


As waves will—as hearts will 


MArY-ADAIR MACDONALD. 


AS far as agriculture is concerned, it is clear that if the 

suggestion to break up the problem into its component 
parts and to allot to each its share be followed, the task will 
be made very much easier. If the local authority were to 
build the house it requires for its servants; if the policemen 
and other Government officials were provided with dwellings 
suitable to them; if all in the scholastic profession had houses 
attached ; if, in short, the number of houses required for general 
purposes were reduced to its lowest dimensions, it would be 
possible to get on with preparations at once. Landowners 
would probably be willing to give a lead in this respect. Ac- 
commodation for labourers is very much needed on the farms ; 
and the fact that many agricultural workers, who should be 
housed near the scene of their labour, are forced into the 
villages accounts for a considerable amount of over- 
crowding. Here, then, is a chance for finding at one and the 
same time employment and homes for the returning citizens. 
If those who have elected to lead out-of-door lives were 
provided with small holdings in accordance with the 
pledges given by the Government two or three years ago, they, 
too, would need houses put up and could, in some cases, be 
employed on that work while the land was being prepared for 
them; but here delay is being carried to a dangerous point. 
You cannot change the ownership of land as easily as you can 
purchase an article in a shop, and when the land is acquired 
it needs to be cut up, fenced, drained and fitted with the out- 
buildings needed for small holdings. This indicates work that 
could be put in hand immediately, and would be of the 
greatest service to our citizens when they return after the 
war to civil occupations. 


"THREATENED with a meat famine, the Food Production 

Department has lowered the price of white fish, but it is 
doubtful if the change is sufficient to-have a perceptible effect 
in lessening the amount of meat consumed. Probably the 
reply to this will be that the supply of fish is not sufficiently 
large to warrant a reduction in price enough to induce the 
people to alter their diet. In the United States and Japan 
measures have been consistently taken for keeping up the 
supply of fish. In the United States attention has been devoted 
to this since 1870, with the result that the annual expenditure 
of the Federal Bureau of Fisheries only amounts to about 
£210,000, while the value of the fish taken by the United States’ 
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fishermen is more than £15,000,000, whereas the British catch 
is only worth from {6,000,000 to {8,000,000. An island 
country such as our own ought to show better results. The 
Japanese modelled their policy on that of the United States, 
and already their fisheries have become second in the world. 
It has surprised many householders during the war to find that 
they could purchase, even in these times, and at reasonable 
prices, crabs and lobsters tinned by the adaptable Japanese. 


PEACE negotiations or no peace negotiations, it is certainly 
necessary that the British Government should attend to 
the welfare of those who have the misfortune to be prisoners 
and captives in Germany at the present moment. The 
stern warning that has been sent to the German Government 
is certainly not premature, and the requirements are only 
such as would have been observed by any enemy who claimed 
to conduct warfare on civilised lines. The main points are 
that prisoners have to be removed to a distance of not less 
than thirty kilometres behind the firing line, that wherever 
they are they must be treated properly and humanely, that 
they are not to be sent underground into salt mines. To 
ensure that this is done inspection must be permitted by 
representatives of a neutral country, in this case the Nether- 
lands. If this warning is disregarded, then reprisals are 
threatened within the shortest period named by the Hague 
Agreement of 1917. The German Government is told in 
plain terms that if it will not do this voluntarily it will be 
compelled to do it. Attention is also being directed to the 
treatment of prisoners in Turkey, and measures are being 
taken to secure an amelioration of their sufferings. The 
period named by the Hague Agreement was four weeks. 


JNSUFFICIENCY of certain human foodstuffs last winter 

obliged the Food Controller to introduce a system of 
rationing ; similar circumstances have now made the same 
step necessary in respect of feeding stuffs for animals. The 
prime factor in the situation is, of course, shipping space ; 
not only does every American soldier who comes to Europe 
need five tons of space per annum for the supplies necessary 
to maintain him as a fighting unit, but there is also actually 
less shipping space available at the present moment than at 
any previous period of the war. This, taken in conjunction 
with the fact that we are beginning the winter with only 
one-fifth of the stock of concentrated feeding stuffs that last 
year was actually in the hands of the farmer, is evidence enough 
of the gravity of the situation. The scale of animal rations which 
has been circulated comes pretty near to the absolute minimum, 
but it has been drawn up in consultation with the Boards of 
Agriculture and with the Central Agricultural Advisory 
Council who are satisfied that it is the best available scheme. 


"THE choice lay between beef and milk, and very properly 

preference is to be given to milch cows, for which it is 
hoped there may be sufficient supplies of feeding stuffs to 
maintain the production of milk, and to keep alive the young 


calves. The ration for horses is small, and pigs are in an even 
worse case, for they are threatened with the complete stoppage 
of concentrated feeding stuffs after Christmas. Up till then 
pig clubs and small owners who do not slaughter more than 
three pigs in one year will get a more or less adequate ration ; 
after that there is no certain hope of anything other than 
refuse. After so much has been done to encourage pig- 
keeping and the formation of pig clubs, it is a thousand pities 
that pig owners should be officially encouraged to slaughter 
their animals; but such is the case, and the reason for it 
apparently is that the necessary feeding stuffs occupy more 
tonnage than does imported bacon. 


PROBABLY there is some truth in the argument that the 

renewed outbreak of influenza is partly due to the strain 
of four years of war. We know that physical or mental 
strain of any kind finds out the weak spots in the constitution, 
and probably many of us have felt more pressure during this 
long period than we have been conscious of. A physician, 
writing in one of our contemporaries, points out that influenza 
is always most apt to attack those who suffer from depression ; 
and, therefore, to lift up your heart is an effective way of 
meeting it. In consequence, the war news which comes with 
each edition of the papers, may probably act as the best 
corrective of the disease. But other perhaps more practical 
measures are recommended. Infection seems often to 
come through the nose, and its disinfection would therefore 
appear to be a wise precaution. But while a warning like 
that should not be neglected, a resolute cheerfulness and 
attention to the general laws of health will, we imagine, 
prove the surest defeat. People who live in the open air 
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and are not afraid of cold baths as a rule avoid these diseases 
which fasten upon those who stay too much indoors. 


GRIZZLED veterans of twenty-one, commanding officers 

and brigadiers of five or six-and-twenty are among the 
amazing products of the war. Commonplace men leaving their 
peaceful avocations have leapt, on the moment of necessity, 
to heights they would have laughed to dream of. With very 
few of the circumstances will the historian of the future find it 
easy to make comparison between this war and those that 
have gone before. Such thoughts as these are evoked by 
the record of three brothers, sons of the Rev. D. S. Guy 
vicar of Harrogate. Between: them they have managed 
to collect one V.C., two D.S.O.s and two Military Crosses. 
There are doubtless other small families which can show 
even more notable records than this, though this particula: 
instance serves as another example of the contribution which 
the parsonage all through our modern history has made to 
the long tale of military prowess and achievement. 


EVEN amid the stir and tumult of this wonderful time a 

moment may be spared to give a salute to the memory 
of that famous Elizabethan who was beheaded in the 
Tower 300 years ago. To this day Sir Walter Raleigh’s 
fate is bewailed. We do not stop to measure and weigh 
the mistakes of which he was guilty. Sufficient it is to 
remember that he was one of the foremost of those sea- 
men of old who laid the foundations of Britain’s naval 
greatness, which in the centuries that have gone by has 
proved to be no passing glory. Again and again the spirit 
of Drake and Frobisher and Raleigh has reappeared in the 
English Fleet and inspired deeds which will rank even with 
theirs. It would be invidious to single out from the multitude 
of heroes which this war has produced a name here and a name 
there that would qualify the owners of them to a seat as peers 
between Nelson and Drake. It is enough to recall with a 
pride that brooks no contradiction the fact that the foundation 
so well and truly laid by these great Elizabethans has grown 
with the centuries into a mighty pile, till the British fleet 
stands easily as the greatest that is, or ever has been, in the 
world. But in the moment of commemoration let it not be 
forgotten that Raleigh was more than a seaman. He has 
enriched English literature with prose that will never be 
forgotten as long as the tongue in which it was expressed 
remains. Stories of his gaiety and gallantry are still told 
and re-told, and his renown becomes, if it were possible, more 
imperishable with the passage of the years. We know now 
as their contemporaries never knew how the bold pioneers 
of the time of Elizabeth and James were contributing to the 
greatness of this kingdom. Therefore it is but meet and 
fair that a message of greeting should be sent to the Valhalla 
from which we fain would believe they can still look on the 
glorious deeds of their successors. 


PAN. 


Sitting amid the moss and fern, he played 
The songs men seek and dream, 
The music ever made 
Of summer dawns, and light athwart the trees, 
Of warm winds from the south, 
Lightly he played of these 
For naught but joy, down through the ages long, 
That men might learn perchance 
The echo of his song, 
And catch at times the meaning, for a token 
Of peace in forests dim— 
A dream unbroken. 
MARJORIE KENNEDY-ERSKINE. 
[1 may be worth while to add a note about a little matte: 
connected with the hero, and this is the pronuncia- 
tion of his name. At one time it was common to hear him 
called “ Rally,” to rhyme with “Sally”; but the present pro- 
nunciation ‘* Rawley ”’ is more accurate. To determine thes: 
matters we have learned to go back to the original spelling. 
It is believed that his father was the Walter Rawley who 
represented Wareham in the Parliament of 1558, and he seems 
to have adopted the spelling “ Ralegh ”’ on his father’s death 
in 1581; but in April, 1578, he signed himself ‘‘ Rauleygh,” 
which was modified in 1583 to “‘ Rauley.’’ According to the 
Dictionary of National Biography, his brother Carew 
signed “ Raullygh” in 1578 and “ Raulligh”’ in 1588. Mr. 
Stebbing, the author of the best biography of Sir Walter, gives a 
list of about seventy other ways in which the name has been 
spelt, but those we have cited are enough to justify the 
present pronunciation. ; 
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ST. ANDREW’S CHURCH, 
R. SOLF has been making a courageous, but not very 
convincing, attempt to prove that the Germans in war 
have not been more brutal than other belligerents. 

He says that as long as the struggle continues the lives of 

the defenders of the Fatherland must be considered as 
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FROM A GERMAN AEROPLANE. 


more precious than the most venerable shrines of civilisa- 
tion, and he endeavours to throw the responsibility for 
the destruction at Roulers, Cambrai, St. Quentin and Douai 
on the French and British. This is a stale device. We 
show on this page a photograph of Laon and St. Andrew’s 
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Church taken from a low-flying German aeroplane. It was 
sent out as part of the Kaiser’s propaganda in order to 
show that the damage done to this famous town was due 
to the French bombardment, and not to the savagery of the 
Germans. With the photograph was a little paragraph 
to this effect printed first in German and then in seven 
or eight different languages. It was surely a very futile 
device. Does anybody suppose that when the Germans 
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are established in a town they can be thrust out without the 
use*of cannon, or that if cannon are used they may not happen 
to hit a cathedral or any other public building 2? But there 
is a very great difference between an accidental hit and the 
deliberate and systematic destruction of which the German 
army has been guilty. Even in evacuating Laon they com- 
mitted a crime which is unheard of in modern military annals, 
and that was to carry off three hundred of the inhabitants to 
practical slavery. 
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Dr. Solf says that “the work of destruction, which in 
our as in every retirement operation in the history of all times 
was unavoidable, has everywhere been restricted to measures 
of really indispensable harshness.”” We know that armies of 
old, when they had to retreat, lay waste the ground behind 
them, but that has never been the practice of the armies of 
France or England in modern times. Napoleon and 
Wellington, men the opposites of one another in the 


ST. MARTIN’S CHURCH. 

basic traits of their characters, were at least agreed im 
the practice of restraining among their soldiers that 
frightfulness which the Kaiser in 1914 and afterwards. 
openly advocated, and which has been carried out rigorously 
by his lieutenants. Dr. Solf is almost the first to protest 
against the charge, but he would need to have more 
ground to go upon before he secures for his Government 
escape from payment for the wanton damage done by the 
German army. 
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THE SCULPTURE AND STUDIES OF 
MR. ERNEST COLE 


CULPTURE was understood by the Greeks and later Sanguine, which prove that the quality of his St. John 

by Michael Angelo as an art in which the worker is due to study, that his art has its root in fine draughts- 

expressed himself directly in marble; this may be manship, as was the practice with Donatello, Michael 

said of the medieval crafts- 

man also who, from first 
to last, thought and worked in 
stone. It is difficult to state at 
what moment in the nineteenth 
century the practice of modelling 
usurped the premier place, the 
work being subsequently inter- 
preted in marble, or more often 
merely handed over to a carver 
to copy, by which process most 
modern sculpture has become too 
much like modelling in clay, the 
very name of sculptor being freely 
given to men who have hardly ever 
handled a chisel. One of the many 
merits of the beautiful statue of 
St. John the Baptist, by Mr. Ernest 
Cole, here reproduced, lies in the 
fact that it has been carved, from 
first to last, by the artist himself, 
that it shows those traces of inven- 
tion and feeling of work so execu- 
ted ; the surfaces are not merely 
admirably rendered, there is some- 
thing more besides which separates 
it from the mechanical ease of the 
expert copy or the slippery skill of 
the unthinking expert interpreter. 
But I would not over-insist upon 
these considerations, for the merit 
of this statue is not confined to its 
technical conditions; there are 
many other elements needed be- 
sides in the making of a master- 
piece. The quality of the initial 
impulse behind its invention, 
thought, emotion and_ control, 
each in its proper proportion and 
right degree of emphasis, count in 
the final result. 

Mr. Cole is still a young man. 
The war found this statue still 
unfinished, as it is to-day, still 
unfreed from “ puntelli,’’ lacking 
still in certain matters of polish ; 
it had been set aside in his studio 
for work carved 7 situ upon the 
interrupted new buildings of the 
London County Council. It was 
poorly placed in the last Arts and 
Crafts Exhibition, where it was 
secured by its present owner, the 
well known art patron and col- 
lector, Mr. Edmund Davis, in 
whose house masterpieces of the 
past stand together with works of 
the last century and of to-day. 
This exquisite modern work by a 
gifted young Englishman has to 
bear the vicinity of statues by 
Rodin and Stevens; it is the sole 
ornament of a Jacobean room 
perhaps unequalled in England. 
Mr. Cole stands the test ; he does 
not fail in so fine a company. 

It is always difficult to write 
of a contemporary artist; it is 
more difficult still when he is still 
young and his career broken by 
the disruptive influence of these 
four tragic years during which his 
work as a sculptor has ceased. 
The Davis collection contains 
several small bronzes from which 
the artist’s tendencies can be 
surmised; but a still better view 
of his future is to be found in 
scores of magnificent studies in ST. JOHN THE BAPTIS.. 
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From Mr. Charles Rickett’s Collection. 


Angelo and in the last century our great Alfred Stevens. 
Some of these studies, here reproduced, may convey to 
the reader a sense of the quality in their draughtsmanship 
and the technical beauty which characterise the bulk of them ; 
they constitute a plea for the artist’s future. Will circum- 
stances allow this sculptor “ in live stone,’ this “‘ disegnatore,” 
to use the expressions of the Renaissance, to resume his work, 
to equal again what he has done, perhaps, even, to surpass 
it? In this case his would be a fine place in the Art of to- 
morrow. Chance may thwart this fine promise of great 
things. Some artists—Millais, for instance—have lived to 
be burdened and made less by the lovely work of their youth. 
Chance, the irreparable, may break his career as it has done 
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From Myr. Ednund Davies’ Collection. 


with others. About an artist’s future it is difficult to 
prophesy. It may be said of him that his life is like a book 
to which the end gives purpose, that it is a story made 
definite in the last pages only. Will the future welcome the 
aims and appreciate the accomplishment, the sense of style 
and finish of this young man, or shall we revert again after 
the war to the intellectual apathy of the nineties and of the 
Edwardian period ? Will art be pushed aside as a thing of 
no national account as in 1914, or become submerged in that 
huge effort at reconstruction and the automatic movements 
necessary to the new balance in the readjustment of life ?> Who 
can tell? To prophesy upon such things is impossible. Many 
courses may be foreseen, but no one holds the clue out of this 


From Mr. Charles Rickett’s Collection. 
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labyrinth. We may have spent that surplus energy in the life 
of a race which finds expression in art, for art is nothing less 
than that margin of vitality which the business of life has 
not wholly absorbed. Have the strain and effort been too 
great, and will a silly craving for trivial pleasures, excitement 
and change be the rule as it was before the war, when good 

? Each man will 


and worthless things ran equal chances ? 
tend to answer these questions in the light of his desires 
and paint the future after his own image. 

Mr. Cole will have against him the conscious resistance 
of some contemporaries, the lack of welcome too often given 


to artists, and the apathy of the many. Like Alfred Stevens, 
he may become famous on a fraction of that which he might 
have done ; but there are other possibilities besides. There 
are moments of great energy in nations when they feel very 
proud and need a Parthenon. I have said on these matters 
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it is impossible to prophesy.’ Having written. this I would 
act in contradiction of this statement and urge that the need 
for beauty and for something that will endure must be the 
immediate reaction from’ these bitter years of horror and 
destruction. Each race will scan its past again, overhaul 
the present, weigh possibilities of renewal, and crave for 
creation in the place of destruction. Even in England, 
where art is the Cinderella in our culture, this will occur. 
In such a reaction or national movement the work of Mr. 
Cole may find its place and that encouragement without 
which an artist yields but a tithe of that of which he is capable. 
Time will show if his work, admirable in fulfilment and promise 
alike, is the first fruit of a fine harvest. It will prove if Mr. 
Cole is, as I believe to bé the case, destined to an admirable 
place in the art of to-morrow and in the enriching. of our 
national life. CHARLES RICKETTS. 


TWO STUDIES IN SANGUINE FROM THE COLLECTION OF MR. C. SHANNON, A.R.A. 
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A LESSON 


T is now being recognised in a very practical manner 

that a great extension of co-operative methods must 

be applied to English farming if it is to succeed in the 

two main objects which have been defined by the 

necessities of war, namely, the maintenance of a larger 
rural population on the land and the production of food 
on such a scale as will make us, in regard to the necessities 
of life, independent of foreign supplies. In these circum- 
stances it is natural to turn to Denmark, where co-operation 
has been more perfected than in any other European country. 
Those who are engaged at the present moment in formulating 
practical measures for this country have been studying an 
excellent book on the movement in Denmark under the 
name of ‘Co-operation in Danish Agriculture,’ by Mr. 
Harald Faber. It is an English adaptation of Hertel’s 
‘“* Andelsbevoegelsen I Danmark.’”’ Mr. Faber has the advan- 
tage of understanding the history of his own country and 
the conditions of ours, and his book gives the very informa- 
tion of which we are in need. But it should be studied in 
the light of the preface contributed to it by Dr. Russell. 
In the past the mistake has been made of attempting a 
faithful copy of Danish methods, and this is perhaps the 
reason why so little progress has been made. Agriculture 
in this country is different in scale and in the circumstances 
in which it is conducted from agriculture in Denmark. In 
the latter, milk production, with a view to the manufacture 
of milk products, particularly butter and cheese, has been 
the backbone of the industry. Here it is more profitable 
to sell milk direct to the consumer than to manufacture it 
into butter, and that constitutes a very important difference 
which must be taken into consideration. Our farmers may 
be divided into two main classes : those who confine themselves 
mainly to cereals, and those whose chief concern is with the 
production of meat. Thus we speak of East Anglia generally 
as a wheat producing area, while Northumberland is a county 
of sheep farming. Dairy farming is mainly pursued in 
circles within reasonable radius of our large consuming 
centres. We may therefore with advantage adopt the 
principles of the Dane, but it is obvious that great modifica- 
tions will have to be introduced in order to meet the special 
requirements of this country. At any rate, the English 
farmer has never been a slavish imitator of other methods. 
His genius lies rather in fitting them to his own purpose. 
As Dr. Russell puts it, “in solving our own problem we shall 
not necessarily use the same model; we are more likely to 
follow our national bent and improvise or design one adapted 
to our own special conditions.” It is a matter for regret 
that this was not taken in hand earlier. Agriculture was 
making great progress not only in Denmark, but in Holland 
and Belgium and, to a less degree, in Germany, while in 
Britain it had fallen into a hopeless stagnancy, or would 
have done so but for the fact that our farmers developed 
a skill in breeding animals and exporting them which created 
a new industry and earned for Great Britain the name of 
“the Stud Farm of the World.” Mr. Faber’s history of 
the movement in his own country would attract the reader 
as a wonderful record, quite apart from its agricultural 
importance. He makes the point at the very beginning 
that the movement was not started for benevolent purposes, 
nor did it come from the landowners for the purpose of 
benefiting practical farmers. It was, in other words, a 
business proposition from the beginning, helped by the fact 
that from time immemorial there was something of family 
feeling in the Danish village. The system has grown up so 
gradually that its inception is not associated either with the 
name of an individual or a single date. “‘ The peasants, 
with their experience of mutual help within the village 
communities, eagerly took up the idea of co-operative supply 
stores on the Rochdale system.” It was accompanied by 
the introduction of the Credit Associations from Germany. 
An early object was the improvement of livestock by the 
peasants according to the methods which they saw practised 
by large landowners, but which they individually could not 
afford to employ. This led to combinations to improve their 
business of manufacturing butter and bacon and selling it. 
Later they took to improving farm seeds, both by producing 
new and improved strains and by purchases from special 
co-operative societies. The corner-stone of Danish co- 
‘operation is the local society. “The farmers in a village 
form their supply store, their co-operative dairy, their 
‘control’ society, bull club, horse-breeding or egg-collecting 
society, all being co-operative and all being independent 
of one another, even although the members and even the 
‘committee members are often the same individuals.” These 
‘societies are managed by the members, who are jointly and 
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severally liable for the loan raised to start the society. The 
principle of “‘ one man one vote”’ is applied, whatever be the 
number of shares held. The societies are strictly agri- 
cultural in character, and take no part in_ political, 
temperance or religious movements. The extent to which 
rural districts are permeated by these societies is shown 
from the number of members in the largest societies; a 
quarter of a million belong to the Co-operative Distri- 
butive Societies, nearly 200,000 to the Dairy Societies, 
very nearly as many more to the Bacon Societies, 45,000 to 
the Egg Export Societies, 70,000 to the Manure Purchasing 
Societies, and so on. One man may, of course, be a member 
of several of these bodies. “It will,” says Mr. Faber, “ be 
found quite a common thing for a farmer, especially a peasant 
proprietor, to be a member of ten or more of these co-opera- 
tive societies.’” Now in England co-operative development 
has taken quite a different turn. We have 2,500 retail 
distributive societies containing a membership of two and 
a half millions, with an annual turnover of £111,000,000. 
Nearly all the co-operative stores are in the towns, and 
go per cent. of the members belong to the labouring classes 
in mills, mines and railways. What we want to do at the 
present time is to set on foot a large organisation suitable 
to the style of farming prevalent in this country. Probably 
in the first instance these bodies would find it most profitable 
to join together for the purpose of purchasing seeds, manures 
and other necessities of agriculture. But experience shows 
that a movement started in this way is sure to develop in 
the direction of selling also. We need not at this stage stop 
to dilate on the economical advantages of the system, which 
belong essentially to operation on a large scale. This admits 
of buying on the most favourable terms and selling in the 
best market, while it also commands the best services of the 
railways and other means of transport. In what we hope 
to be the coming days of peace it is evident that the policy 
of increased productivity will be, after all, as important as 
it has been during the war. The salvation of the countries 
impoverished by the borrowing which the upkeep of the 
Army and Navy necessitated must come from the creation 
of wealth, and all wealth comes primarily from the land. 
Prosperity is the only basis on which a system of agriculture 
can endure. Men must be attracted to the land not only by 
sentiment but by material advantage, and it is mainly on the 
ground that co-operation is calculated to bring into being a 
rich and comfortable rural population that it deserves to be 
defined and carried out. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
Mr. PROTHERO ON THE IMMEDIATE AGRICULTURAL FUTURE. 

Str,—I have read vour leading article on the above subject, but find 
myself on consideration quite unable to read into Mr. Prothero’s speech the 
My con- 
Mr. Prothero says in his opinion 
As to 
what he means by this depends on the interpretation of the word ‘* sudden.” 
If he means within three months, certainly it will not ; but if he means in 
thirteen months, then I believe he is entirely wrong. We all know that 
Australia and New Zealand have vast stocks of food stored there waiting 
for transport, much of this food having been bought and paid for by Govern- 
ment. At the conclusion of peace we know that our Australian and New 
Zealand soldiers will be sent home as soon as possible. The transports 


rosy future for the ordinary farmer that your article would suggest. 
clusions are arrived at as follows: First, 
peace will not bring about any sudden change in the food position. 


which take them there have to come back, and what more sensible and natural 
than to fill these ships with food now waiting in the Colonies referred to ? 
There will be no lack of freight room from those countries to which we have 
to ship returned troops. For this reason I feel sure within thirteen months 
of peace food will pour into this country if we wish it. Mr. Asquith quite 
recently, as the leader of a big political party, reaffirmed his party’s belief in 
so-called Free Trade. Lord Haldane has within the last day or two stated 
publicly that the policy he and his party pursued before the war was correct, 
and he would do the same again. With political indications like these the 
farmers naturally feel insecure, and particularly as Mr. Prothero confesses he is 
unable to give guarantees in any direction. Two years is the minimum period 
to decide a policy in advance to enable one to succeed in farming, and if the 
responsible Minister for Agriculture will not look thus far into the future, 
one is bound to think it is because the picture he sees is not one that would 
please his audience. No politician fails to make known the pleasant pictures 
he sees. The truth of the matter as I see it is, if the farmer can succeed 
despite the Government he may be allowed to; but no broad agricultural 
policy is ready by the Government, without which the necessary capital 
will not flow into agriculture to make the success of it that is possible eyen 
in competition with the world’s prices. Until the country as a whole recog- 
nises agriculture requizes two to three times more money invested in it per 
acre than there is to-day it cannot make the profits necessary to pay its work- 
men at the rates the Government has settled. Much greater output per 
acre is the only hope for our agriculture unless the couatry is to become 
one great grazing waste.—S. F. EDae. 

{[Mr. Prothero was discussing the immediate future, but the moulding 
of an agricultural policy after the war is a great and important matter upon 
which he did not touch at the moment.—ED.] 
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UDBROOK, adjoining Petersham, is mentioned as 

a hamlet in 1226, but ages ago it was represented 

only by a single house. It is recorded that Gilbert 

de Suthbrok and others in 1211 had a dispute over 

the services in the adjacent chapel of Petersham. 
In 1637 Charles I, while engaged in forming Richmond New 
Park for his own hunting, had a wall built according to a 
line marked by himself on a map on which Rex Sudbrook 
is marked, thus implying that it was at that time a Crown 
property. The actual creator of the great Palladian villa 
of Sudbrook was John Campbell, the second and great Duke 
of Argyll, who was born in 1680 on his grandmother’s, the 
Countess of Dysart’s, property, Ham House: his father, 
Archibald, the first Duke, had married Elizabeth Tollemache, 
her daughter. At seventeen young Argyll was given a com- 
mand ina Dutch regiment by William III, and he distinguished 
himself in the famous campaigns of Marlborough. Brigadier- 
General at Ramillies, he also commanded at Oudenarde and 
Malplaquet. The year 1711 .found him in Spain at once 
General of the English Army and Ambassador. In the 
rising of 1715 he won the Battle of Sherriffmuir against the 
Earl of Mar, contributing largely to the successful suppression 
of the rebellion. In 1705 Argyll had been given an English 
peerage with the title of Baron Chatham and Earl of Green- 
wich, and in 1710 he had further received the Garter. George I 
rewarded his services in bringing about the Union by creating 
him Duke of Greenwich. 

Argyll is described in a memoir by Lady Louisa Stuart 
as possessing “ personal beauty, an expressive countenance, 
and a most easy, engaging gracefulness of manner.” His 
first wife was Mary, daughter of Thomas Browne, citizen 
of London, who had married a sister of Sir Charles Duncombe 
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of Helmsley, and Lord Mayor of London. This marriage of 
the Duke’s was a failure, and after his wife’s death in January, 
1717, he married Jane Warburton, a Maid of Honour to 
Queen Anne and. afterwards to Queen Charlotte. Although 
belonging to an old Cheshire family, she lacked refinement, 
which, added to the rusticity of her upbringing, had made 
her somewhat of a butt at Court. Her frank admiration 
for the Duke had, in fact, proved the origin of the courtship, 
for there were not wanting friends to re-stage the play of 
Beatrice and Benedict. Caroline, their eldest daughter, 
was born at Sudbrook and baptised in Petersham Church. 
The Duke’s friendship with the Prince of Wales excited the 
jealousy of the King, who took away from him the office 
of Groom of the Stole. The Countess of Suffolk, Mrs. Howard, 
whose house at Marble Hill was lately described, was another 
of his friends. 

The purchase of Sudbrook took place before 1714, 
and he occupied an earlier house before the present one by 
James Gibbs was built. The King, who had been reconciled 
to the Prince of Wales in 1720, granted to the Duke in 1726 
about 30 acres of land at Sudbrook for the term of thirty-one 
years at six pounds a year. 

The first edition of James Gibbs’ Book of Architecture 
is dated 1728, and contains a plate of the house, giving the 
plan, elevation and section. In this it is correctly described 
as a “ villa,” and it is easy to trace its direct derivation from 
those built by Palladio on the mainland of the Venetian 
territory. Subsequent alterations, particularly on the north, 
or entrance front, have lessened this original intention and 
effect. The single cube room with north and south recessed 


porticoes occupied the full depth and height of the building, 
entirely after the model of the Italian 


original. About 
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1767 this was modified by advancing the centre on the north 
side, so as to obtain a hall preceding the salon, or cube room. 
For a house to be occupied all the year round this was, of 
course, an essential necessity for our climate and “ manner 
of living.” Unfortunately, the work was rather roughly 
done, and the full beauty of the original design is only to be 
appreciated in the unaltered garden front. Gibbs particu- 
larly states that while the house is of brick (red), the ornaments 
are all of Portland stone. In the present north front the 
central feature is painted, and has the appearance of being 
of stucco. 

The salon, a cube of 30ft., is the one great feature of 
the interior. Its architectural character is highly developed, 
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and borders on the monumental. The only colour remaining 
is concentrated on the marble mantelpiece, but it is possible 
that it had once the subdued richness of the interior of its 
neighbour, Marble Hill. The Radcliffe Library interior has 
the same treatment in stone colour, but it seems probable that 
Gibbs would have contemplated following the Palladian and 
Wren tradition, painting the whole of the interior in accordance 
with the semi-baroque style of the period. The architectural 
ordinance is so complete that only two bays, on either side 
of the entrance door, would, as blank spaces, have admitted 
of painted subjects with figures adequate in scale. It is 
probable that all the bull’s eyes in the spandrels of the great 
intersected cove were originally either windows or borrowed 
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lights. The flat of the ceiling, a fine square panel, would 
naturally have been the focus of the whole scheme of 
decoration. It is curious to compare this room with the 
Cupola Room of Kensington Palace by William Kent. The 
superiority of Gibbs is at once evident on the side of pure 
architecture, but it will probably be felt that, as a living-room, 
the effect of the Sudbrook interior is somewhat frigid. The 
doors here are still of oak, which has not quite the value of 
mahogany in an interior of this style. 

It is thought that Jan Michiel Rysbrack (1693-1770), 
who is said to have come to England in 1720, may have been 
employed by Gibbs to execute the carving and sculpture 
of the great chimneypiece. Gibbs was accustomed to employ 
two Italian Signori on his plasterwork, whose names he 
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records with special praise in his book. These Sudbrook 
decorations are rather more restrained in style and decora- 
tively better than in some other of his buildings. Carved 
and painted pinewood is here used in the rich overdoors 
and the great panel over the fireplace. 

The Duke died on October 4th, 1743, at Sudbrook, 
and was buried in Westminster Abbey. There is a monument 
to him in the South Transept, the work of Louis F. Roubiliat 
(1695-1762). The inscription reads: ‘“‘In memory of an 
honest man, a constant friend, John the Great Duke of 
Argyll and Greenwich, a General and orator, excelled by 
none in the age he lived.”’ 

Sir Walter Scott introduces Argyll, in the ‘‘ Heart of 
Midlothian,” as conducting Jeanie Deans on her famous: visit 
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to the Queen. She had called on him at 
Argyll House (16, Bruton Street), and from 
there he took her in. a coach to  Rich- 
mond. The White Lodge, a favourite abode 
of the Queen, was a proper place for the 
novelist to select as the scene of the affecting 
interview. 

The Dowager Duchess, after the death of 
the Duke, while retaining the house in Bruton 
Street, lived principally at Sudbrook. Lady 
Dalkeith, her daughter, inherited the house by 
the Duke’s will, and resided there with two of 
her sisters. Of the two, Lady Elizabeth married 
the brother of the Earl of Bute, the favourite of 
George III; while the other, Lady Mary, was 
the unfortunate wife of Edward Viscount Coke, 
son of the Earl of Leicester. This latter union 
was a hopeless case of incompatibility and an 
amazing marriage, to which Meredith alone 
could have given an air of romance while 
expounding its secret springs. 

The lady’s journal, privately printed in 
four quarto volumes, covers an_ interesting 
period, on which it throws some curious side- 
lights. The marriage, if such it can be con- 
sidered, took place in April, 1747, when she 
was nineteen. After two years of practical 
desertion a separation was arranged, it being 
a condition that she should reside at Sudbrook 
and never visit London. Her partner, rather 
than husband, died in 1753, which restored her 
freedom. Various suitors presented themselves, 
but the lady elected to cherish a platonic de- 
votion to the Duke of York, which did not 
escape the notice of the wits. Horace Walpole 
was wont to address her in a strain of romance, 
of which the most notable example was quoted 
in the account of Boscawen’s house building at 
Hatchlands in Surrey. 

The diary, begun in 1766, was largely 
written in the portico of Sudbrook. Recording 
a visit to the King’s Lodge at Richmond, Lady 
Mary mentions the Indian papers, so often a 
feature in the houses of this period, as having 
cost three guineas a sheet. The dark blue 
ground did not please her, as she thought it 
had a dismal effect. Gardening and outdoor 
life filled up her leisure, and she gives her 
dinner hour as four o'clock, a time which was 
then about to go out of fashion. Cards, at 
which a good deal of money changed hands, 
occupied the evenings. 

It was to her that Horace Walpole dedi- 
cated that Castle of Otranto, which, though it 
excited the ridicule of his own set, may fairly 
be regarded as having been in effect a harbinger 
of the coming romantic movement. The 
Duchess of Argyll died in Bruton Street in 
April, 1767, and Lady Dalkeith then came 
into possession of Sudbrook and lived there 
and at Adderbury for the next six years. Her 
second husband was the Right Hon. Charles 
Townshend, Chancellor of the Exchequer, to 
whom, on his death in 1767, Edmund Burke 
paid his somewhat astonishing tribute. Prob- 
ably it was by him that the north front of 
Sudbrook was advanced in the manner already 
described, but the work seems to have been 
incomplete at the time of his early decease. 

This was in September, and .Lady Mary 
Coke, who was then in Paris, returned in haste. 
Setting out on a Thursday, at the early hour 
of five, she did not reach London until twelve 
on Saturday night, after a sufficiently fatiguing 
series of incidents, all of which she sets forth 
in her diary. She settled in Kensington and 
was accustomed to visit her sister by driving 
to Sudbrook on the Sundays. It is always a 
wonder how these vast salons of the period 
were livedin. “‘ It is intensely cold,” she writes, 
“and I am glad I am not at Sudbrook to- 
day, shivering over two or three pieces of 
wet wood.” Wagon loads of firewood cen- 
stantly burning would alone have kept up 
any sort of temperature in that cavernous 
cube room. Lady Mary lived to the advanced 
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age of eighty-six, and died in a house to which she had moved 
at-Chelsea. She is buried in Westminster Abbey. 

Lady Greenwich remained in possession of Sudbrook 
until 1794, when it passed to her son Henry, third Duke of 
Buccleugh. After eighteen years it passed to his son Charles, 
fourth Duke, who, however, died in 1819, when the property 
was sold by auction for the benefit of his daughters. In 
1821 T. Raikes, a banker, took the house on a lease, which he 
transferred to Robert Wilmot Horton, who soon after became 
the purchaser. 

Lord Durham was a tenant for some vears, and at this 
time Canning resided here, and by tradition drafted at 
Sudbrook the Reform Bill of 1832. Ten vears later the Crown 
purchased Sudbrook from Lady Horton, and the greater 
part of the estate was restored to Richmond Park. Up to 
1879 a hydropathic was attempted, but without success, 
and in 1891 a residential hotel was also tried ; but seven years 
later the present Richmond Golf Club was successfully 
established in the house. Many interesting particulars will 
be found in the work on “ Sudbrook and Its Occupants,” 
by H. M. Cundall, F.S.O., F.S.A., to which I have been much 
indebted. 

It will have been realised that as a house—or rather villa— 
Sudbrook is a fine example of the Palladian School of the first 
half of the eighteenth century in England. James Gibbs is now 
chiefly remembered as the architect of two notable churches, 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields and St. Mary-in-the-Strand. His che/- 
@ceuvre, the Radcliffe Library at Oxford, and two incomplete 
schemes at Cambridge, the Senate House and the New Quad- 
rangle of Kings, also remain to illustrate his achievements. 

Sudbrook, however, may be reckoned his most successful 
example of purely domestic architecture, and it is fortunate 
that it has remained in such a comparatively unaltered 
condition. The great Cube Room is charmingly adapted to its 
present purpose-—the dining-hall of a clubhouse. As a villa 
the house might recall the judgment of Dr. Johnson, whose 
common-sense condemned an excess of domestic stateliness 
as only appropriate to a public building, herein displaying 
an unusual sense of domestic propriety in architecture. Much 
of the charm of Sudbrook is due to the wise combination of 
colour and material, the red brick work and white Portland 
stone is satisfactorily massed to the advantage of the whole 
composition, while the setting of lawn and stately trees is of 
itself an ideal background. From the original plans it is 
plain that some forecourt walls rendered the approach more 
stately, and that the present steps to the porticoes, though 
ingeniously arranged, are less effective than the original 
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wide flights contained within the lines of low parapet walls. 
Gibbs devotes many pages of his book to the designs of the 
great stone vases of the period, and it is easy to imagine 
that features of this kind formed part of the original scheme. 
These decorative elements, in which a certain barocco feeling 
is manifested, served to set off by sculptural relief the severe 
lines of his Palladian designs. ARTHUR T. BOLtTon. 
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DANNY, SUSSEX 


R. | LOYD GEORGE chose for his autumn holiday 

a house not only pleasantly situated, but enriched 

with memories going back to its building in the 

spacious days of great Queen Bess. At that 

time the charm of the Downs and woodlands 

of Sussex appear to have dawned very decidedly upon the 


great families. There is a cluster of 
within reach of Danny. Such is 
Wiston, in the tim> of Fuller a seat 
of the Shirleys, the most notable of 
whom was Sir Anthony Shirley, who 
has an important place among the 
worthies of England. Parham, Cuck- 
field and Arundel are among the 
others. Families have changed, 
but it is possible even at this long 
distance to form an idea of the jovial 
life of those country squires in the 
beautiful and remote mansions they 
built for themselves at a time when 
sport and hospitality went hand in 
hand. Contemporaneously with the 
building of the big houses there seems 
to have been a siinilar movement on 
the part of the yeoman, who formed 
part of the same class. What it 
was like comes out in the history 
of the Wars of the Commonwealth, 
when neighbour was arrayed against 
neighbour and in some cases one 
member of a family against another. 
IKven a civil war could not obliterate 
the kindly hospitable habits of the 
men of Sussex. A characteristic story 
toldin Mr. Thomas Stanford’s ‘‘ Sussex 
in the Great Civil War, 1642-1660” 
throws a world of light on the 
habits of the great squires as they 
had been for centuries. When Sir 
William Campion, before the Campions 
came into possession of Danny, was 
defending Borstall against the Parlia- 
mentarians there was an exchange of 
courtesies between him and the Parlia- 
mentarian Commander, Major Shil- 
bourne, which illustrates the good 
feeling which in those times withstood 
the strain of a four years’ war. A letter 
is printed from Major Shilbourne to Sir 
William Campion in which he offers him 


‘a rundlet of sack. “Sir, T assure 


fine houses all lying 











THE SEAT OF CoL. CAMPION, WHERE THE PREMIER HAS BEEN SPENDING HIS AUTUMN HOLIpDAy, 





vou there is none in this towne worth sending to soe gallant 
an enemy as yourselfe, but I have sent to London for a 
rundlet of the best that can be got, and so soone as it comes 
to my hands I ‘shall present it to you. For the meantime, 
Col. Theed hath sent you a taste of the best that is in Brill. 
I should be very happy if wee might meete and drink a bottle 
or two of wine with you. If it be not allowed your condition 
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to honour me with soe high a favour, the civilities I have 
received engage me to acknowledge myself to be, Sir, your 
Servant, Thos. Shilbourne.”” Sir William Campion accepted 
this attention in the spirit in which it was delivered. His 
letter in reply is a model of its kind and will be read with 
all the more interest by those who deplore the harsher manner 
and more acrid sentiment of opposing officers after our four 
vears of war. Here is the letter: “I did tell vour trumpet, 
that if you would send us some sacke, we would drinke your 
health ; but you have expressed yourselfe soc faire, that I 
am afraid I shall not suddenly be able to requite it, never- 
thelesse I shall let slip noe opportunity for meeting of you. 
1 should be glad to embrace an occasion, but by reason of 
the condition wee are in, I know it would not be consonant 
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nor, on the other hand, were the inferior gentry, the little 
yeomen who dwelt in happy independence in houses of their 
own. Rumour says, in fact, that if they have exceeded at all 
it was in the fervour with which they exchanged such 
courtesies. Much is altered now, but not in the hearts of the 
squires and yeomen of Sussex. Fora further account of Danny 
and of the houses in the neighbourhood it would be sufti- 
cient to refer our readers to back numbers of COUNTRY 
LIFE, and for the outdoor charm there is nothing which 
better expresses it than the passage from Richard Jefferies 
explaining what he felt on a summer day on Wolstonbury 
Hill, at the foot of which Danny is built. 

“On a summer’s day Wolstonbury Hill is an island in 
sunshine ; you may lie on the grassy rampart, high up in the 
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with myne honour. . But, if you please to favour 
me with your company here (which I am confident may be 
done without any prejudice at al! to either) you and your 
friends shall receive the best entertainment the garrison 
can afforde, and a safe returne and vou shall much _ oblige 
him who is desirous to be esteemed of you.”” In commenting 
upon this correspondence the editor of the volume dwells 
very justly on “the great and remarkable humanity with 
which this war was conducted in an age not generally distin- 
guished by a too squeamish delicacy.” We may _ infer 
without the possibility of error that the ancestors of men 
like these were never forgetful of the rights of hospitality, 
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most delicate air—quick air, pellucid—alone among the 
butterflies and humming bees at the thyme, alone and iso- 
lated, endless masses of hills on three sides, endless weald and 
valley on the fourth ; all warmly lit with sunshine, deep under 
liquid sunshine like sands under the liquid sea, no harshness 
of man-made sound to break the isolation amid nature on an 
island in the far Pacific of sunshine.” 

A Prime Minister cannot, in times like these, retire into 
complete loneliness, and we may hazard the conjecture that 
the deliberations which have taken place within the walls of 
Danny will hold an important place in the history of thx 
great war. 


IVINGHOE 


Round Ivinghoe the lanes are red 
With swollen fruit of rose and may, 
And autumn branches in the woods 
Drop rainbow-gold the livelong day. 
With silver tufts of Traveller’s Joy 
The long hecgerows are garlanded, 
And orange poison-berries swing 
Like little lanterns on a thrcad. 


I met a maid near Ivinghoe— 

A dryad girl, I think, was she ; 

In her brown, narrow hands she held 
The berries of the spindle-tree. 

Hcr hair was darkcr than the thorn, 
Hcr mouth was crimson as the may, 
Hcr eyes were like the changing leaves 
Upon the oak-trees on the way. 


She gave me neither word nor smile— 
She looked at me and I at her; 

I turned and stood to watch her pass 
Upon the road to Wendover. 

The autumn sky is broad and cold 

As lonely on my way I go, 

And bleak winds cry disconsolate 
Round Ivinghoe, round Ivinghoe. 


IANTHE JERROLD. 
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AFTERNOON 


By V. H. FrRIEDLAENDER. 


sé ’ 


HE very word “ afternoon ”’ is a betrayal of character, 

for it admits that in itself an afternoon is nothing— 

a featureless desert of hours, a mere marker of time for 

its betters. Obviously there cannot be much to be 

said in praise of a period of the day that can find nothing 
more to say for itself than that it comes after something else. 
And it can find nothing more; it has chosen its strongest line in 
pleading that, while it is patently not the rose, it lives near it. 
For that matter, every afternoon lives near two roses; but the 
proximity is useless to it. The atmosphere in which afternoons 
exist (for they cannot be said to live, move or have their being) 
is one of changeless, soporific monotony ; they have nothing in 
common either with the bud of morning’s promise or with the 
expanding fragrance of the flower of evening. We cannot induce 
any morning, with its divine buoyancy, to rise again from the 
grave of lunch; nor is there thenceforward any admittance to 
the glow and sparkle of evening except by way of that magic 
password tea. 

Of course we may—and those of us who really detest after- 
noons do—mitigate the horror of them by means of very late 
lunches and very early teas ; still, there is always an irreducible 
residuum of time that no sophistry can disguise, and that has to 
be endured as the genuine deadly article. Not all our sleight 
of hand in the matter of lunches can lure morning back to cancel 
more than half an hour or so; nor can all our early teas wash 
out the whole of any afternoon. Sportive suggestions, more- 
over, concerning lighter lunches are not to the purpose. Morning 
is a thing of such butterfly fragility that the lightest lunch 
destroys it—or even no lunch at all after a certain hour, say 
about two-thirty. Beyond that, it is impossible to stay the 
blight of afternoon: the shine is unaccountably taken from 
the morning ; evening with its radiance is yet a prodigal and 
afar off; there remains, stubbornly unnegotiable, afternoon 
in its abomination of desolation. 

An afternoon is like that long, central interval in an en- 
thralling play when one is awakened to the prose of life by the 
bitter realisation that even the orchestra has gone away. to have 
a drink ; it is the nearest image we can evoke to a pre-Creation 
world, for an afternoon is without form and void, a blank a 
stupor, a vacuum. 

How well one remembers the day, at the age of six, when 
this unalterable character of afternoons was first impressed upon 
the mind. With lagging steps one went upstairs to go through 
the farce of the afternoon siesta that in hot countries is imposed 
upon helpless youth. The dreariness of one’s fate, the torpor 
of the hour, the aching void somewhere or other—all these one 
had hitherto ascribed in a single sweep of resentment to the 
malignancy of adult powers belowstairs. And behold, climbing 
to the usual forbidden window-seat, cocking the. usual. ear. for 
the approach of adult danger, the truth, in a desolating flash, 
was revealed. For outside under a tree, in the sun-baked garden 
that had somehow lost all attractiveness, an Arab servant, 
usually the personification of grave and picturesque dignity, 
paid to the lifeless hour the tribute of ignominious, shockingly 
vocal slumber; and even an elder brother, enviably immune 
from siestas, was perceived to be incapable of delivering himself 
from the body of that afternoon death, for he sat forlornly on a 
swing, kicking the hard earth and pathetically unable to initiate 
any deed, even a bad one. Such a spectacle made it plain 
beyond dispute that there were evils in life for which elders 
could not be held wholly responsible, and that afternoons, 
at any rate, possessed a fearful quality of inertia native to 
themselves. 

This conviction remained unshaken even by years of school, 
where all the play of the day is apt to be sandwiched by wily 
preceptors into that intellectual Sahara lying between fertile 
mornings and evenings of work. The play was welcome, of 
course ; but one always recognised that it was in spite of, not 
because of, the afternoons that held it. And whenever an after- 
noon happened to be deprived of play—Sunday, for instance—its 
inherent dulness surged back in a nauseating wave and over- 
whelmed the spirit. One’s hands might be idle, but, while 
afternoon lasted not Satan himself could suggest a means of 
putting them to agreeable use. 

The emancipation of adolescence brought with it a moment 
of hope: the theatre! But neither the uncritical enthusiasm 
of youth, it was found, nor the convincing artificial night of a 
matinée can wholly exclude the damp, depressing spirit of after- 
noon. It pervades both stage and auditorium, putting brackish 
water into the veins of the artists and substituting suet pudding 
for the organ of sympathetic response in the audience. Any 
aiternoon as compared with any evening performance is deficient 
in—what ? Charm? Vitality ? Significance? It cannot be 
said to be ; 


As moonlight unto sunlight and as water unto wine, 


because both moonlight and water are desirable things in them- 
selves, and a matinée is not; it is only a convenient makeshift. 
Rather, perhaps, the situation is adumbrated in the words of 


the Punch poet who, needing a rhyme for the name of a certain 
popular Transatlantic poetess, was visited with the inspiration : 


As the petulant crowing of shrill cocks 
Compares with the lilt of the thrush. 


Something of that lack of natural harmony, that sense of effort, 
clumsy and slightly ridiculous, is what lies in wait for all after- 
noon performances. ; 

Is there any poet to whom afternoon has suggested more 
than, at best, somnolence ? What difference, one speculates, 
might it not have made in the history of the lotos-eaters if the 
mounting wave had, to Tennyson’s inward eye, rolled them 
shoreward an hour or two sooner ? Can one not almost see him 
writing : 

In the aftcrnoon they came unto a land, 
and then being gravelled for a next line to anything so final as 
that, until the solitary expedient of a paraphrase, 


In wh'ch it secmed always afternoon, 


occurred to him? From that moment, of course, if not before, 
the fate of the lotos-eaters was sealed, for who could stand up 
against (one petceives how impossible he found it to do anything 
but paraphrase the thing) 


A land where all things always seemed the same ? 


And who could describe more accurately than that the nature 
of every afternoon that ever was ? 

Or take, from the present day, Rupert Brooke’s ‘ Grant- 
chester,” and observe how description of the dawn makes him 
gay to the point of friskiness with tales of bishops, vicars, curates 
and rural deans; how, later, the thought of evening shakes 
that young, mischievous, morning mood into the awed longing 
of the cry, 

; Ah;,,God ! to see the branches stir 
Aeross the moon at Grantchester ! 


how unconsciously, at the end, a single drowsy word, 


Deep meadows yet, for to forget 
The lies, and truths, and pain— 


sends him straight to the remembrance of afternoon, with 


Oh! yet 
Stands the Church clock at ten to three ? 


and how, finally, in instinctive flight from this dread, dead 
middle of the afternoon, he makes for the only door of escape : 


And is there honey still for tea ? 


_ The association of afternoon with the thought of stillness— 
not the: poised, ‘eager stillness of morning or the spacious 
stillness of evening, but simply coma—is so natural that often 
we hardly notice the skilful use to which it is put in works of art. 


The sails at noon left off their tune, 
And the ship stood still also, 


asserts the ancient mariner, and fortunately no one can argue 
the point with Coleridge or destroy the effectiveness of the 
picture by declaring that the phenomenon really occurred at 
some less convincing hour. And except where this idea of 
trance-like inactivity or languor requires expression, poets for 
the most part avoid all mention of a time so destitute of poetic 
suggestion as afternoon. From 


the innocent brightness of a new-born Day 


they glide, without pause for the unlovely, barren period, straight 
to 
the Clouds that gather round the setting sun. 


It might prove a productive exercise to enquire into works 
of genius trom the standpoint of the hour of their inception. 
How many artistic treasures would have been lost to us if their 
makers. had been condemned to work only in the afternoons ? 
A recent letter from a distinguished woman poet and essayist 
throws a wistful light on the subject of afternoons as the only 
available hours for art in wartime: ‘‘ Splendid isolation has 
been mine to-day. 1 adore being left the. solitary occupier of 
house and garden. Everybody is afar. The remaining maid, 
supposed to wait on me (I wait on her really) has gone picnicking 
I gave her a precious egg to hard-boil, I pressed on her potted beef 
for sandwiches, I laid cake at her feet, I saw her off at 9.30 a.m. 
with music and dancing. I had had my eye on this day for 
ever so long, as I wanted to try the sensation of writing : 
in the morning. Afternoons are more or less free, but mornings— 
never Failing mornings, I would sell my soul to get 
my evenings.” There can be no fellow-artist, at any rate, 
whose heart does not ache in sympathy with such a cry. For 
what the artist requires is the possibility of being carried away, 
and afternoon denies it; afternoon has solved the problem of 
perpetual . motionlessness. Either morning or evening may 
achieve the artist’s purpose—though a preference tor the former 
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is thé’ beginning ‘of ‘artistic wisdom.’ It’ is safer, that is to say, 
to trust to the wings of morning than to evening’s somewhat 
heady nectar. Wings, while they carry a bird’ into the blue, 
do not thereby rob him of a very sound common sense. But 
nectar! To drink it—yes, by all means; only, experience 
teaches the reveller to reserve judgment as to whether it is really 
“‘ milk of Paradise’”’ until the clear, cold eyes of dawn can be 
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As ‘for afternoon, it” is 
that which: has 
parts—desperately ‘long parts—but' no’ spiritual magnitude ; 
an infinite deal of nothing,’ because throughout the 
whole of it there is not’ ‘‘ one:Moment of the Well of ‘Life to 
taste’’; ‘it is a hiatus between the dew of the ‘morning and 
the star of the evening. 


brought to bear on ‘the question’ 
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A BOOK OF THE WEEK 
NDER the title of Corn from Olde Fieldes (Lane) 
Miss Eleanor Brougham has made a new anthology 
which lovers of poetry will treasure. It is truth 
which sounds like a paradox that to-day freshness 
is oftener to be found in old than in new verse. 
Contemporary poets strain at originality. They put .faith 


in new schools and new methods, and instead of originality ~ 


achieve only the bizarre and grotesque. Or they fall into 
the greater error of seeking an affected or highly cultivated 
simplicity. What strikes one most in these more or less 
neglected old poems is that so many of them show direct 
simplicity of thought along with a complete: disregard for 
that simplicity of ordered language instilled into us by the 
Poet Laureate and Mr. W. B. Yeats among others. With 
them simple speech is that in which subject, predicate and 
object stand in the order one, two, three. Their elders often 
remind us of a schoolgirl who in her soft Northern voice 
declared ‘“‘I never could understand the object!” Yet 
they might almost say in the words of an old carol, “ Lytel 
child, I synge all for Thi sake,” so careful are they to be clear 
in meaning. The Nativity of Christ itself is reduced to a 
homely picture : 

A maiden mother meek and mild 

In cradle kept a knavé child 

That softly slept ; 


And the burden of her song was “ My bairn sleeps softly 
now ”’ has the affectionate familiarity of home. Paradise is 
a refuge from earthly trouble : 
O happie hacbour of the Saints! 
O sweet and pleasant sovle ! 
In thee noe sorrow may be founde 
Noe griefe, noe care, noe toyle. 
It is the very spirit of Thomas Campion : 
Never tired pilgrims’ limbs atfected slumber more. 


But the main charm of this book lies in its reproduction of 
fine pieces that do not figure in other collections and are in 
danger of being forgotten. As an example of a poem that 
should not be forgotten: 


DEAR, IF YOU CHANGE. 

Dear, if you change, Pll never choose again : 

Sweet, if you shrink, Pll never think of love ; 

Fair, if you fail, P'll judge all beauty vain ; 

Wise, if too weak, more wits I'll never prove. 

Dear, sweet, fair, wise,—change, shrink, nor be not weak: 
And on my faith, my faith shall never break. 


Earth with her flowers shall sooner heaven adorn ; 

Heaven her bright stars through earth’s dim globe shall move : 
Fire heat shall lose, and frosts of flame be born ; 

Air, made to shine, as black as hell shall prove : 

Earth, heaven, fire, ait, the world transformed shall view, 
Ere I prove false to faith, or strange to you. 


Its author was John Dowland, lute player and composer, 
and it is copied from his ‘“ First Booke of Songes or Ayres 
of Foure Partes.”’ It is not to be found either in the Golden 
Treasury or the “ Oxford Book of Verse.’’ Now take a piece 
from Maister Robert Henryson, as he was called by Dunbar 
in his “Lament for the Makyne.” It deserves quoting 
for its originality as well, and it shows, too, how fair ladies 
dressed when Henry VII reigned in England and James IV 
of Scotland had not yet fought and lost the Battle of Flodden : 
A LaDy's RaIMEN?, 

Would my good lady love me best 

And work after my will, 

I should a garment goodliest 

Gar make her body till.2 


Her gown should be of goodliness 
Well ribboned with renown, 
Purfilled? with pleasure in ilk place 
Furred with fine fashion. 


Her belt should be of bonignity 
About her middle meet ; 

Her mantle of humility, 

To tholl® both wind and wet. 


Her hat should be of fair having, 
And her tippet of truth, 

Her patelet4# of good pansing 

Her neck-ribboa of. ruth.> 

Her sleeves should be of esperances 
To keep her from despair ; 

Her gloves cf the good governance 
To guide her fingers fair. 

Her shoes should’ be of sickerness® 
In syne* she ‘should not-slide ; 
Her hose of hoaesty I guess, 

I should for her provide. 


Would she .put on this garment gay, 
I durst swear by mysel 

‘That she wear never green nor gray 
That suit her half so well. 

4 ruff. 5 pity. 6 security. 7 In 


1 till'= ¢o. 3 endure. 


syne = then. 


2 bordered, 


‘Henry King was a man of importance in his day, which was 


between 1592 and 1669. He was a bishop and the son ot 
a bishop, and, what to-day is of more consequence, a friend 
of Izaak Walton, Anthony Wood, Donne, Ben Jonson and 
the other. literary notabilities of his time. Surely his 
“ Surrender,”: from which the following excellent passage 
comes, ought not to.be allowed to die: 


; What is past help.. The longest date of grief 
Can never yield a hope of our relief ; 
And though we waste ourselves: in moist laments 


Tears may drown us but not our discontents. 


Fold back our arms, take home our fruitless loves 
That: must new .fortunes try, like turtle doves 
Dislodged from their haunts. We must in tears 
Unwind a love knit up in many years. 
In this last kiss I here surrender thee 
Back to thyself. So thou again art free. 
Thou, in another sad as that, re-send 
The truest heart that lover ere did lend. 
‘And will you easily find outside the Border Ballads any 
finer combination of archness with the tenderest, most faithful, 
most solicitous love than this passage printed as by an 
“ Uncertain- Auctor”’ in Tottel’s Miscellany of 1557? The 
title of the poem is “‘ The Lady Prayeth the Return of her 
Lover abiding on the Seas ”’ 
But as: thou art most sure alive, so wilt thou come to me ; 
Whereby I shall go see thy ship ride on the strand, 
And think and say “lo, here he comes !”’ and 
“ Sure here will he land.” 
And.then I shall lift up to thee my little hand ; 
And thou shalt think thine heart in ease, in health, to see me stand. 
And if thou come indeed, (as Christ thee send to do !) 
These, arms, which miss thee now, shall then embrace and hold thee too: 
Each vein to every: joint the lively blood shall spread, 
Which now for want of thy glad sight, doth show full pale and dead 
. But if. thou slip thy troth, and do not come at all; 
As minutes in the clock do strike, so call for death I shall: 
To please both thy false heart, and rid myself from woe, 
That rather had to die in troth, than live forsaken so 


Wastralls, by C. A. Dawson-Scott. (Heinemann, 6s.) 
“TIS a whisht old house, so it is,” says even the man who loved Wastrallg— 
the land if not the house—as other men love women. But it is not only that 
the characters, one after another, say so; from the first chapter the reader 
is made to feel the “‘ whisht ’” quality of this Cornish dwelling-place. “A 
grey irregularity by day, it sank, when twilight fell, into its surroundings. 
Both at dawn and dusk Wastralls was more a presumption than a 
fact.” - It is this place, so old and shadowy and eerie, that Mr. Dawson-Scott 
makes the setting for the histories of his primitive, conservative Cornish 
folk. In particular it is the setting for the history of Sabina Rosevear, native 
of the soil and owner of Wastralls, with her practical, simple nature, and 
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of Leadville Byron, her husband, with his heritage, from an unknown ancestry, 
of alien passions, dreams and emotions that set him apart from his fellows, 
even though-it was as a very young child that he was cast up by the sea, 
with other flotsam from a wreck, on the Cornish coast. It is Byron’s obscure, 
dumb longing for Wastralls that makes him marry Sabina, that poisons his 
life with bitter disappointment when she refuses to hand over the management 
of the farm to him, and that leads up, year by corroding year, to the tragedy 
which it would be unfair to disclose. Byron is not at any time an attractive 
character, and his ultimate conduct is revolting, yet it is impossible to with- 
hold sympathy from him. For nobody understands that his heart is set 
upon Wastralls itself—neither Sabina, who loves him but humours him 
like a child with offers to purchase another farm for him, nor one of her 
numerous relatives who at her death consider him to have been handsomely 
treated because he receives a generous legacy in money. More than any 
Rosevear this nameless waif from the sea has lavished passion on the Rosevear 
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land, yet to the end, for all of them, he is still only “‘a foreigner.”” ‘ The 
sea had spewed him up and in due time the earth would swallow him and the 
memory of him would perish.” Against the unconscious pitilessness of this 
native verdict he struggles as once he struggled in the indifferent sea—and 
this time he is broken. It is a tribute to Mr. Dawson-Scott rather than a 
criticism to say that one almost feels Byron’s late passion for a woman to 
be superfluous ; the loss of Wastralls, without the loss of the girl, would have 
been enough to break him. The Cornish atmosphere is well sustained—the 
soft Cornish talk, the ancient Cornish superstitions concerning the “‘ pixie- 
led’n ” and the white rabbit that can neither be shot nor snared, the pleasant 
Cornish courtesy. The very names of the “ maidens,’’ Sabina’s pretty nieces, 
run softly and sweetly as a poem, with just that touch of richness and strange- 
ness that belongs to the West—Gray, Richbell, Leonora, Rhoda, Loveday. 
Wastralls is an excellent piece of work, both as regards story and charae- 
terisation. 





LAND AND THE 


NEW MEN AND 


HE countryside is changing from month to month. 

Estates are in process of disruption. Farmers who 

have purchased their holdings are working under 

new conditions of security of tenure, and with fuller 

responsibility both from their own point of view 
as owners and from the public standpoint as conductors 
of a business which is of paramount importance to the safety 
of the realm. 

Small farms are being acquired by many to whom life 
in the country is a new experience. They bring more capital 
and enthusiasm than knowledge to the work, and to them 
expert guidance will be indispensable. Many of these new- 
comers are under no illusions concerning the amount of work 
involved in the satisfactory management of even a small farm. 
Thev are not all, or nearly all, men who have made money 
during the war and now seek a dignified and pleasant hobby. 
To some the time seems ripe for using their savings in a 
venture which offers them the promise of a better livelihood 
than the occupation they have hitherto followed, the outlook 
in which may be somewhat obscure in after-war circumstances. 
We have only this week received a letter from a City man 
enquiring for a small farm in Kent, Sussex or Hants, upon 
which he is prepared to spend up to £2,500. This represents 
for him an absolutely new calling, and it is well that, in putting 
him on the right track, we have been able also to recommend 
him to one whose technical knowledge will be at his service 
after a holding has been selected. 

The personal facter is very important in estimating 
the prospects of such a venture. Good results have been 
obtained by men whose previous experience has not suggested 
any special aptitude for agriculture. Two examples may be 
mentioned. One is the case of a chauffeur who has, for a 
year now, successfully managed a farm of about ninety acres 
in Surrey for which his employer could not find a bailiff, 
and the other is that of a naval pensioner who is working 
a large farm in the Home Counties most efficiently in co- 
operation with the owner. Both experiments seemed rather 
risky, but the results have justified them. 

It is a peculiarly difficult time to start farming, for, 
besides the ordinary anxieties of the business, there are the 
multitudinous requirements of all the various official orders 
to be complied with. Perhaps, however, a new mind 
approaching the work may find it less troublesome to cope 
with these than do some of the old-established farmers, upon 
whose settled routine they come as an unwelcome intrusion, 

Lord Wilton has instructed Messrs. Weatherall and Green to dispose 
of a large area of land in Lancashire and on the borders of Salop and Cheshire. 
Che section of about 970 acres six miles south of Crewe is agricultural, and 
It will be sold by the firm jointly with Messrs, 
The other portion of 


vields about £1,200 a year. 
Frank Lloyd and Sons at Crewe on October 28th. 
Lord Wilton’s property in question, the Kenyon and Lowton estates of 
1, 360 acres, Will be offered at Manchester on October 30th by Messrs. Wetherall 
The land is intersected by the L. and 
Its position, 


and Green jointly with a local firm. 
N.W.R. main line and other railways, as well as by main roads. 
midway between Manchester, Liverpool and St. Helens, guarantees its 
commercial value for industrial development. i 

Lord Stafford’s estate of Costessey; four miles from Norwich and bounded 
by the River Wensum, has been privately sold by Messrs. Daniel Smith, 
Oakley and Garrard to a client of Messts. Norbury-Smith and Co. for £120,000, 
inclusive of the valuable timber. The estate has an area of more than 
3,100 acres, With nine large farms, numerous small-holdings and allotments, 
and the greater part of the village of Costessey. Exclusive of the mansion 
and grounds, the rental value is £2,360 a year, and possession is obtainable 
at Michaelmas next, The mansion may be regarded as one of the finest in 
The original part comprises an Elizabethan manor house dating 


Norfolk, 


NEW 


ESTATE MARKET 


CONDITIONS. 


from 1564, and the new hall adjoining is of red brick in the Tudor style, 
erected from designs by Mr. J. C. Buckler of Oxford. It has a tower and 
richly ornamented chimneys and pinnacles, and a domestic chapel dedicated 
to St. Augustine, wit hstained glass of early date brought from Bavaria. 

The late Lord Llangattock’s South London licensed premises, thirty 
n number, have been privately sold by Messrs. Marks and Barley, and the 
auction will therefore not be held. 

Lord St. Vincent is about to dispose of 2,260 acres on the Norton Disney 
estate. The hall, with park and home farm, is some five miles from Newark 
and thirteen from Lincoln. Messrs. Mabbett and Edge are the agents, and 
they will on October 30th, at Leamington Spa, invite offers for 1,750 acres 
near Southam and Harbury, known as the Ladbroke Hall estate. The 
advowson of Ladbroke will also be offered. 

Bodelwyddan, near Rhyl, on the Flintshire and Denbigh borders, is to 
be submitted at Abergele on Thursday next by Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley. The 1,870 acres include a fine old manor house and 329 acres known 
as Facnol Fawr. Other impending sales by the same firm include that of 
the Oakley estate, near Bedford, 2,250 acres (excluding Oakley House and 
about 260 acres), at Bedford on October 31st. The ruins of Alton Castle are 
a feature of the Alton estate, Staffs., a property which Messrs. Knight, Frank 
and Rutley are offering in sections at Uttoxeter on November 1st and 2nd, 
and at Leek on November 4th, in conjunction with Messrs. W. S. Bagshaw 
Its total area is over 7,000 acres, and the modern castellated 
mansion overlooks the Churnet Valley. The forthceming sale of part of 
the Sutherland estates, 238,000 acres, is to take place at Hanover Square on 
October 30th. 

Outlying portions of Lord Acton’s Aldenham estates were sold at Bridg- 
north by Messrs. Curtis and Henson for a total of nearly £90,000, only a few 
lots being withdrawn. Some excellent dairy and stock farms were included 
in the 3,670 acres. Acton Round Hall, a Georgian residence formerly in the 
occupation of an ancestor of Lord Acton, was sold for £7,250 to Major G. A. 
The estate has been in the possession of Lord Acton’s family for over 


and Sons. 


Onslow. 
150 years. 

Nearly 140 acres at Chandlers Cross, Herts, having been privately sold, 
the auction has been cancelled by Messrs. Humbert and Flint, whose recent 
transactions include the sale of 1,112 acres on the Bourton estate, Bucking- 
ham, and 265 acres in Warwickshire. They are to sell land on the Peel 
settled estates, at Tamworth, on October 31st. 

A small residential property on the Surrey Hills, near Merstham, known 
as Hillside, Chaldon, is in Messrs. Hampton and Sons’ list for Tuesday next. 
They have sold by private treaty a Jersey residence and 5 acres at St. Brelades, 
and a Highgate property which was to have been offered next week. 

Outlying portions, extending to 2,584 acres, of the Whaddon Hall 
estate, Winslow, Bucks, will shortly be offered by Messrs. Collins and Collins 
at Bletchley, near which place lies part of the land. Two Midland estates 
of considerable extent and interest will come under the hammer next 
Thursday at Birmingham. One is Shottery, 542 acres, at _ Stratford-on 
Avon, to be offered by Messrs. Walter Ludlow and Briscoe jointly with Messrs. 
Hutchings and Deer, and the other is a total area of 3,200 acres in and near 
Bromsgrove, and for many years. belonging to Lord Shrewsbury and Talbot. 
Messrs. Frank Matthews and Co. are offering the latter property in 108 lots. 

Sir Charles Welby has sold 1,070 acres at Rempstone, between Notting- 
ham and Loughborough, for £41,215. Messrs. Escritt and -Barrell,- who 
conducted the sale, have also sold a large area in and around Coddington, 
near Newark-on-Trent, about 1,040 acres realising £50,380. Coddington 
Hall and adjacent land did not change hands. 

Several thousands of acres belonging to Lady Warwick will be submitted 
at an early date by Messrs. Alfred Savill and Sons, including portions of the 
Easton estate at Dunmow, about 5,000 acres, and the Bagworth and Thornton 
estates, Leicestershire, about 3,000 acres. 

The Kentish estate of Heronden Hall, Tenterden, embracing six farms, 
a water-mill and two residences with 584 acres, has been sold for £17,330 
by Mr. Alfred J. Burrows, who has also disposed of East Stone, 69 acres, 
at Ashford for £3,920. 

Lord Desborough has decided to dispose of portions of his Panshanger 
estates, extending to 3,000 acres, between Hatfield and Hertford, including 
property in the latter town. There are two mansions and parks, and many 
residential sites. Messrs. Daniel Smith, Oakley and Garrard are preparing 
the particulars with a view to offering the property in the spring. 

ARBITER. 
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ROADSIDE AND HEDGEROW TIMBER. 
[To THE EpiTor or ‘“ Country LirFe.”] 

S1r,—Miss Jekyll makes out a very good case in support of the preservation 
of our hedgerow and roadside timber and, incidentally, also of our beautiful 
hedge and stone wall fences which, brush covered and shrub grown, are such 
a charm in the landscape view of country life stretches of field and lane-side. 
I would that our old hedges were utilised in fruit-growing trees, and I know 
of some spots near farmhouses where nearly all the fences have in them 
damson, plum, apple and pear trees, as well as the crab, which produce large 
crops and add a glory in blossom time not to be surpassed by any formal 
orchard. My earliest teaching in woodlore was to the effect that hedgerow 
trees drew down rain from the clouds. With all the elm was considered the 
most desirable, and it was a treat to them to discuss the properties of a 
score or more of varieties of elm timber from bow-ash to felloe ash, 
including the ash plant for those who needed 
it. Indeed; the merits of elm and ash were 
incomparable with those of other trees, and 
in the Midlands is yet often to be heard quoted 
in respect of the ash: 


“Make me clean and keep me dry, 
And heart of oak I do defy,” 


in toughness, hardness, and 
THOMAS RATCLIFFE. 


strength.— 


RYE AND LAON. 
(To THE Epitor or ‘“ Country Lire.’’] 


Srr,—Lovers of Rye—and they are many—may 
find the same interesting resemblance between 
the old fortress gate of Rye and the entry gate of 
Laon (as shown in enclosed photographs) that I 
do. There is the same pitch of street; the hill 
entry that we see at Rye is much the same as 
the hill entry at Laon, and there is a certain 
architectural resemblance between the two gate- 
ways. . Anyway, the photograph is at your 
service if you like to use it.—Sussex. 


HEREFORDSHIRE — EMPIRE - BUILDER. 
[To THE EpiTor or “‘ Country LIFE.’’] 


S1r,—Mr. Britten’s article in your last week’s 
issue, giving a general sketch of Herefordshire 
cattle and of the Llanwern herd in particular, is 
calculated to be a great delight to lovers of the 
‘““ White-faces,”” and more especially to Here- 
fordians exiled from the irnative countryside. 
Good news, too, reached me this morning of the 
sale of the Wintercott herd, a fresh record hav- 
ing been established for the average price of 
cows. Last month, in the course of a day’s walk 
in my native county, I was shown by Mr. Pulley’s 
head cattleman: the splendid stock bulls and 
youngsters now at Lower Eaton. Eaton Eclipse 
was in a somewhat frivolous mood—hunched 
up his back and wanted, so his keeper said, 
“a game of play.” Eaton Moonstone at first 
viewed the entry of a stranger to his box with 
a slightly resentful eye ; but a mouthful of hay 
distracted his attention and allowed me to 
walk round him, view his massive person from 
all points, and agree that he had attained that 
somewhat rare perfection of being ‘‘as good 
behind as in front.” Heis, I understood, secured 
for the Antipodes, and only lingers on in his 
old Herefordshire home beside the Wye until 
the final suppression of the German artd his 
U-boat shall assure him a reasonably safe voyage. 

But now for a curious coincidence, calculated, 
I think, to be a source of pride to every thought-. 
ful Herefordshire man. Not half a mile from 
the home farm at Lower Eaton is the church of , 
Eaton Bishop, with more points of interest than you would allow me space 
to speak of here; and in that church another empire-builder—surely we 
may call the cattle empire-builders, linking as they do our island with all 
quarters of the world—was, though not Herefordshire-born, baptised. Sir 
Stamford Raffles, founder of Singapore a century ago, was born at sea in 
the West Indies. His mother was a Miss Lindeman, and her brother John 
was then Rector of Eaton B'shop. 

According to Sir Stamford’s biogrdpher, Mr. D. C. Boulger, it was 
here, during a visit to his uncle, that the great Civil Servant was baptised. 
The date is somewhat uncertain. The present Rector and I failed to 
discover the baptism registered in 1781—the year of birth—or in imme- 
diately succeeding years ; but this may be an omission, or, as Mr. Boulger 
suggests to me, the ceremony may have been neglected until some years 
later, possibly until the boy was being confirmed. Even if the story should 
be unsubstantiated, which is unlikely, as it is given on the authority of 
Dr. Raffles, the mere fact that the maternal uncle of so great a man as 
Stamford Raffles was a Herefordshire parson gives no little satisfaction 
to my mind.—ArtTuHuR O. Cooke. 





HEDGEHOG COOKERY. 
(To tHE Epitor or “ Country Lire.’’] 
S1r,—Although I have never eaten hedgehog cooked in clay I have eaten both 
*possum and chicken cooked in this way. After the shearing was finished on 
some of the stations in West Australia it was the custom of the hands to have 
*possum supper in the big shearing sheds. A huge pile of wood ashes was 
created by burning some large logs, then the possum was wrapped in a layer 
of clay “ paste” (this was about an inch thick), enclosing fur and everything. 
The paste is made by mixing clay with water until pliable. The contents of 
the stomach are considered to improve the flavour. We, however, always re- 
moved this. The ball of clay containing the ’possum was buried in the hot 
ashes and left for an hour, or longer, according to the size. The ball was then 
raked out, dusted to remove the ashes, and placed upon a tin dish or plate. 
A sharp tap with a hammer split the baked clay, and when it was pulled 


LAON—LA PORTE D’ARDON. 


asunder it removed both fur and skin. The flesh was deliciously white and 
tender. Our chickens were always plucked and trussed before being enclosed 
in clay. My mother was noted for trying new dishes and cooked all the wild 
creatures she could secure. Many of the rat-like animals of West Australia 
proved quite good eating after she had prepared them. I give one of her 
recipes, which I think ‘“‘ G. Noble” might like to try for hedgehog. She used it 
for ‘‘ boodies’’ and for a long time the family thought they were eating chicken! 
I have heard that hedgehog resembles chicken in taste and colour of flesh: 
Skin the animal and cut into small joints. Fry lightly in butter or bacon fat. 
Place two rashers of lean bacon at the bottom of a casserole (my mother used 
an ordinary jar with a cover), place the fried joints on top of this, adding a 
tiny pinch of cayenne pepper, a bunch of sweet herbs, and sufficient stock to 
cover the meat. Chop an onion very finely and fry until a golden brown in 
the pan in which the meat was fried, add to the contents of the casserole. 
Next fry a dessertspoonful of flour until yellow and add this. Cover closely 
and cook in the oven or on top of the stove for three hours. The stew must 
cook very slowly. Forcemeat balls are a useful addition, add more salt if neces- 
sary, although the bacon usually makes the stew.salt enough. I have 
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heard it stated that all animals are good to eat, if one can only overcome the 
feeling of preiudice usually entertained for anything unusual. My mother 
cooked iguanas and snakes, and said they rcsembled chicken.—AUSTRALIAN 
A BERKSHIRE SOW AT _ IWERNE. 
(To tHE Epitor oF “ Country LirFe.’’] 
Sir,—The enclosed snapshot is so extremely natural that I thought you might 


A DOMESTIC SCENE. 


care to use it. It was taken at Iwerne, and shows one of the Berkshire sows 
with a good litter—excellent war work.—J. I. 
A HENRY VI MANOR HOUSE. 
[To tHE Epiror or “ Country LiFe.’’] 

S1r,—A short distance below the church at Pulborough, and near a circular 
mound believed to be the site of a Roman fort once commanding the junction 
of the rivers Arun and Rother, may be seen all that is left, including much that 
is interesting and picturesque, of “‘ Old Place,” the Manor House, in the time 
of Henry VI, of the Apsleys, and a typical example of the seat of a Sussex 
gentleman of the period. It is enclosed by a courtyard, and the superstructure 
was of timber frame. In the reign of Henry VI, Nicholas Apsley received the 
manor in marriage, and there the family resided until Catherine Apsley, the 
last of the name, married Sir Benjamin Bathurst, cofferer to Queen Anne. 


OLD PLACE, PULBOROUGH. 


“Old Place ”’ is well away from any other buildings, and the beauty of its 
setting is enhanced by a picturesque reed-fringed fish pond—spring supplied, 
and so in constant movement—coming up to the walls that partly enclose 
the old buildings now used for farm purposes. Near by are the remains 
of the old water mill, its wheel long since at rest, and now moss-grown, the 
home of 
many a 
humble 
plant.— 
ALIcE KeEmp- 
WELCH. 


A POTATO 
FROM 
FRANCE. 
THE EpirTor. 
S1tr,—I am 
sending you a 
potato weigh- 
ing 2lb. 10z., 
which was 
grown in 
France at a 
veterinary 
hospital from 
“Up to Date” 
seed supplied 
by the Agri- 
cultural Direc- 
torate. The 
corrals on 
the race- 
course here 
formed part 
of the Conva- 
lescent Horse 
Depét, and 
are now a 
veterinary 
hospital. I 
had the 


THE POTATO COMPARED WITH A PENNY. corrals laid 
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with six inches of sand from a neighbouring hill, so that the potato had, as 
you may imagine, a rare place to grow in, a mixture of loam and sand well 
manured.—Egugs., B.E.F., France. 


FROM THE KAROON FRONT. 
[To tHe Epiror or “ Country Lir.’’] 
S1r,—These photographs of a front of which little is now heard may, in 
view of the wéll known craving of Germany for sway in Persia, and the dis- 
appearance of Russia from the ranks of the Allies, be of some interest at the 
_present moment. The Tigris and Euphrates are, and have from time im- 
memorial been, both celebrated and notorious, but the Karoon, another 
tributary of the Shat-el-Arab rising in Persia, is comparatively lost to con- 
temporary fame, though history cannot pass it by unnoticed. In this region 
Elam, the son of Shem, the son of Noah, founded a kingdom, and Herodotus 
(V, 53, 54; VIII, 151) assigns the foundation of Susa to the Ethiopian 
Memnon, who went to the assistance of Priam at the siege of Troy. The 
mise-en-scéne of the Book of Esther is at Shush (as it is now called), for ‘‘ In 
those days the king Ahasuerus sat on the throne of his kingdom, which was 
in Shushan, the palace ’’ (Chapter I, Verse 2) ‘‘ where were white, green, and 
blue hangings, fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver rings 
and pillars of marble; the beds were of gold and silver, upon pavements 


WHITE SPIRE MARK THE TOMB OF 
DANIEL THE PROPHET? 


DOES THE 


of red, and blue, and white, and black marble” (Chapter I, Verse 6). The 
bases of the pillars—which do not appear to be marble—survive to this 
day, though these possess no pictorial merit, also the red pavement. It 
may be marble, or it may be some composition unknown to us (at least to 
us soldiers) ; but it is certainly very wonderful how it was brought into a 
vast country possessing no more solid geological formation than sandstone. 
To explore these ruins the French Government sent an archzological research 
party in the middle of the last century, and it was they who built for them- 
selves the castle now seen. On the outbreak of war the place was evacuated 
by the French, and very little is known of its history to the existing garrison 
of the Karoon Front, but the most prominent landmark, one which can be 
seen from a distance of twenty miles—the castle—is said to be copied from 
the French home of M. de Morgan, the chief of the archzologists. It 
is, however, quite unlike any chateau of any date the present writer has 
seen in France. And in the shadow of the battlements, and under the lee 
of the mounds of earth which are all that now remain to mark the site of a 
metropolis of civilisation, rises a white spire over the reputed tomb of the 
prophet Daniel; a shrine very deeply reverenced by the Mussulman popula- 
tion. As we now see it, this building “is an oblong edifice forming one side 
of a large walled court the opposite side of which is supplied with 
mangers and rings for the reception of horses and beasts of burden, for it is 
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unsafe to leave them outside on account of the lions and other wild animals 
which abound in the neighbourhood’ (W. Kenneth Loftus, 1857). The 
lions, to the regret of our force, have disappeared, probably into the moun 
tains beyond, but pigs remain—the European boar, which is far larger than 
the Indian breed, though he does not carry such fine tushes; and acres of 
plain are often seen grey with geese, and acres of sky golden with sand grouse ; 
while on the banks of the Bala Rud River, near by, the black partridge 
shooting is the best any sportsman could wish to find—in war time !|— 
GODFREY PEARSE. 
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Having permanently retained a number of their skilled Decorators and Painters, who are a0 Lenine eligible for Military Service, 
4 are in a position to proceed 

HAMPTONS’ 22 DECORATING 
for interior or exterior 








ofa BMerens 






Plain Painting, 
Paper Hanging, etc. 


Sanitary appliances cleaned and overhauled 





Economical Hot Water’ Systems with 
coal consumption reduced to a mini- 
mum, promptly installed at lowest cost. 


To any prospective purchaser Hamptons 

vill be pleased to send, free of charge, a copy 

of their Special Catalogue on Building, 
Sanitation, Heating, and Lighting. 


Hamptons’ 1918 Autumn Season 


WALLPAPERS 


afford the best value in London. 


For example : 


Hamptons’ “Halton” Wallpaper | 
A bold and very decorative bird and foliage | 
design, of Queen Anne character, in excep- He 5 AE eth to 
tionally pleasing chintz colourings. 6 6 1? Mit selon 4 

Per 12 yard piece / — " 





A DINING ROOM IN THE QUEEN ANNE STYLE recently‘decorated and furnished throughout by HAMPTON & SONS. 

The walls are entirely covered with panelling of richly figured walnut with quartered panels, the whole being wax 

finished. The fireplace is of steel with marble surround, hearth and kerb. The electric light fittings and the mirror 

over the mantelpiece are finished old gilt. The rich pile carpet is in tones of blue, and the furniture coverings and 
draperies are of wine colour damask. 


) PALL MALL EAST, 
S LONDON, S.W. 1. 


and at 


OCC EMRUNNORE poeNos AIRES 


See pattern, sent free. 


Hamptons deliver to 
House in London and 
Suburbs and pay car- 
riage to any railway 
station in Great Britain. 


THE PRACTICAL FUND 


FOR THE DISABLED. 
HERE are eleven Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops now in 


operation giving employment to permanently disabled men. No 
red tape. The men show by their certificates that they are discharged on 
account of permanent injury on active service, and they can then go to work 
at their trade at the Workshops, or if they are not skilled they can 
learn’ a trade and are paid while learning. \he Fund is conducted as 
a business and is intended later on to be self-supporting. 











You can come and see what is being done with your 
donation to the National Tribute to Lord Roberts. You 
can see how you are practically helping the disabled. 


The Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops for Disabled Soldiers and Sailors. 


(Registered under the Charities Act, 1916.) 


Send a Cheque or Money Order now please to— ; 
Major-General The Rt. Hon. Lord Cheylesmore, K.C.V.O., 122, Brompton Road, London, S.W. 3, 


Chairman. 
The Rt. Hon, Sir Frederick Milner, Bart., Hon. Treasurer Major A. Tudor Craig, C.B.E., F.S.A., Comptroller 
Charles Frederick Higham, Hon. Appeal Organizer ° 


PATRONS : 
H.M. THE KING H.M. THE QUEEN 


The original Christmas Dinner Table Collection for the Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops will take place 
this year as usual. The Chairman will appreciate it if you would kindly write to him at 122, Brompton 
Road, Fulham, S.W. 3., for as many envelopes as you can use to take up your collection this year. 


“ Soldiers and Sailors Help "t 














COUNTRY LIFE. 


AN EARWIG PEST. 
[To tHE Epitor or ‘‘ Country LiFe.”’] 


S1r,—I have a caravan pitched on an intake below a moor. Since the colder 
weather has come along we have been pestered with earwigs. There is some 
coke underneath the van, and I would like to know if that has attracted them. 
Can you or any of your readers tell me of anything to get rid of them? Of 
course, we kill them at every opportunity. The floor of the van is washed 
regularly with soft soap.—CortrTon. 

[The earwigs find shelter in the coke ;\ why not move it or sprinkle it 
with paraffin? Earwigs may be trapped in numbers by placing inverted pots 
half filled with dry moss, hay or straw, about their haunts, or the pots may 
be laid on their sides. Earwigs may also be trapped in dried hollow bean- 
stems of any kind cut into pieces about gins. long. The traps should be 
collected daily and the pests destroyed. It may not be generally known, 
but earwigs migrate at certain times from place to place in vast numbers, 
and this may account for their sudden appearance in overwhelming numbers. 
—Ep.] 


ELM AS FUEL, AND OTHER FUELS. 


[To THE EpitTor oF ‘‘ Country LIFE.’’] 


S1r,—Owing to pressure of work and absence from home I have often to defer 
my pleasurable weekly read of Country Lire for six weeks or more at a 
stretch, but when I do “‘ fall to’? I am like a smoker who has been debarred 
from his weed for a time, I light the next from the ashes of the last. This, 
however, has its advantages in that you get a discussion on any topic which 
is prolonged over several weeks whole, instead of piecemeal. I have just 
read your review on Mr. Robinson’s book, and the replies to a Farm Bailiff 
about the relative merits of our different home-grown woods for fuel, and all 
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seem agreed to place the elm as the last on the list—of very low value. I will 
give you myownexperience. During the drought of last summer,scrambling up 
one day on Bowness “‘ beck,” which flows at the back of the cottages pictured 
in the accompanying photograph (of which more later), I came across what a 
Canadian lumberman calls a ‘‘ jamm ’’—a large elm which grew in the garden 
behind the top cottage (locally known as John Wilson’s cottage) was blown 
down into the beck during the blizzard of March, 1916, and was given to 
the present tenant for firewood; but he, after cutting up a portion, left the 
remainder alone, declaring that it would scarcely burn with coal. Thus I 
found it, having been carried down with floods to the top of a waterfall where 
the beck forms a U-bend ; with the fall in the apex of the curve. I set to work 
with axe and saw and.got it out, as heavy as lead almost; but after laying 
it to dry in the sun it became quite light, pleasant to saw and as easy to split 
as green elm is tough and stringy, and when sawn it emitted an unpleasant 
smell; moreover, it burnt so freely that for months I used little else to kindle 
my fire with, it igniting most readily with a small bunch of paper beneath it. 
Occasionally I still come across pieces of my beck-washed elm which greets 
me as an old friend. I know it by its smell and its ochre colour, which it took 
on from the water, for ordinarily elm—the elm ‘“‘ which smoulders away 
like peat in a Highland cottage ’’—is an anemic white colour. From these 
facts I make this deduction, that it is the tenacious sap of the elm which 
makes it so bad to burn, and which the action of the water washed out of it. 
Most country people will have noticed logs of elm laid in the woods or by the 
roadside apparently in the early stages of rottenness, and yet throw- 
ing up shoots with leaves and rootlets also, especially if there were any 
trace of moisture in the surrounding soil. It is this same vigour of sap-flow 
which accounts for the sudden and dangerous breaking off of elm branches 
when apparently in full vigour of leaf; the wood has lost its springiness and 
is well on the way to decay, and yet the sap flows freely by way of the bark. 
—Joun Dyer. 





TURF, STUD 


T was my intention to write something from time to time in 

the near future of those most noted horses of recent times 

which have now gone to the stud. Pommern, Hurry On 

and Gay Crusader are conspicuous instances, and in this 

connection a correspondent, who is kind enough to refer to 
these weekly notes in Country LIFE in singularly amiable and 
flattering terms, has asked me to make some reference this week 
to Pommern. It is certainly curious that I had purposed doing 
so. I was able the other day to see the Triple Crown winner 
of 1915 and fully intended to take an early opportunity of 
recording my impressions. 

My correspondent, who, I gather, is actively interested in 
thoroughbred horse-breeding, inquires whether it is true that 
Pommern was shy with his mares at the outset of his stud career 
and what is the state of affairs now. Let me say at once, 
therefore, that this brilliant racehorse was—shall I say diffident ? 
—when first taking up stud duties, but it was short-lived indeed, 
and diffidence has given way to confidence to a degree which 
has naturally given abundant satisfaction all round. I knew 
Pommern well when he was in training, my intimate knowledge 
coming from those stable visits which are permitted to only the 
favoured few where our most famous thoroughbreds are con- 
cerned. I used to see him in the early mornings at exercise at 
Newmarket—for Charles Peck was about the first to venture 
forth among Newmarket trainers—and had plenty of opportuni- 
ties to admire his wonderful action and the irresistible way he 
used to go with that excellent schoolmaster Tuxedo. I saw 
him win all his races, and if in those days I had any criticism to 
offer it was that he was almost too full of quality. When in 
racing trim he seemed to be too light in the lower quarters or 
second thighs to be quite perfect, though the criticism in the 
light of his proved superiority to all others was surely hyper- 
criticism. 

Two years have passed and now I have seen him in the fuller 
strength and lustiness of advancing maturity. And what a 
transformation has been effected in those two years! I know 
it is not usual to write with faint praise of great racehorses in their 
after-career ; rather is the tendency to write in the opposite 
strain. But I hope I shall not be thought to exaggerate when 
I write that’ Pommern is now a most beautiful and impressive 
young stallion. It is, indeed, a joy to look on a horse with such 


absolute symmetry of outline and a development which is neither ~ 


gross nor unwieldy, but is the acme of the health and strength 
of stallionhood. I still regard him as one of the best horses we 
have had for many years past, and my breeder-correspondent 
can be assured that to-day Pommern most worthily does honour 
to his fine career as a racehorse, his immaculate breeding, and 
his exquisite quality. He is, too, a charming horse in tempera- 
ment, as, indeed, he always was, and Mr. S. B. Joel, one of the 
most favoured of mortals, is nevertheless lucky in having him to 
grace his Maiden Erlegh Stud for what I hope, for the sake of 
breeders generally, will be many years to come. 

The young horse will of course most worthily take the place 
of his sire, Polymelus, who is now fifteen or sixteen years old and 
must of necessity be going through the autumn of his days, though 
this splendid sire in no wise shows evidence of his age. Indeed 
he is fresh and gay in every way and still one of the greatest sires 
in the world. Every student of breeding must know that he was 
champion sire for three successive years and that only the derange- 


AND STABLE 


ment caused by the war’s interference with racing prevented him 
taking rank as one of the most remarkable sires of winners and 
stake-money in history. How vividly one recalls at this time 
those two remarkable handicap triumphs when he was a four- 
year-old! I see him in my mind now at Kempton Park with 
Danny Maher in the saddle and taking part in the parade before 
cantering to the post for the Duke of York’ Stakes. He was a 
7 to 4 chance in the places where they were betting and “‘ Danny ” 
smiled his confidence as he patted the beautiful and perfectly 
trained horse just betore breaking him into a canter. He won, of 
course, very easily and so qualified for a rolb. penalty tor the 
Cambridgeshire. Even so he was apparently just as big a certainty 
for that. His owner went out for a large stake and the public 
joined in the raid on the unhappy bookmakers, who were given 
good cause to remember this horse. Again Maher was in the 
saddle and this time, starting at the record short odds for the 
Cambridgeshire of 11 to Io against, he won in a canter by four 
lengths. This was the horse that came to make an even greater 
name asasire. To his progeny he imparted his own rare quality, 
and Fifinella (the New Derby and New Oaks winner) and Black 
Jester (the St. Leger winner) stand out as classic winners among 
the many notable horses, including Phalaris, that assisted to build 
up his distinguished reputation. So I could go rambling on in this 
strain about the horse and his doings, but I must stay my pen. 

In a roomy box near by, I was reintroduced to Sunder, a 
fine example of the thoroughbred, though cast in a rather different 
mould. Sunder was a most imposing horse when in training 
with quite extraordinarily muscular development and power. 
He was the first foal of his dam and incidentally it is of interest 
to mention that first foals have done well for Mr. S. B. Joel. I 
rather fancy Syndrian, by Sunder, was the first foal of Polkerris, 
though as usual I am writing from memory and not with books 
by my side. In these days Sunder lives much in fhe open, and 
the method ot so treating him has been found to react beneficially 
on his stock. He has certainly done better in the last two years 
than ever before. I did not see Mr. Joel’s other sire, good old 
Long Set. He is at the Polegate Stud, where the yearlings spend 
their last days of absolute freedom. But with Polymelus, Pom- 
mern, and Sunder in association at one stud it will be understood 
that Maiden Erlegh must play a very big part in British thorough- 
bred horse-breeding. 

Just a line or two in reference to the foals. Four of them are, 
in particular, worthy of mention at this stage in their careers— 
a brown colt by Polymelus from Lady Flo, by Florizel II. out of 
Lady Sevington (dam of William the Fourth); a chestnut filly 
by Sunder out of Porphyria by Gallinule; a filly by Sunder out 
of Dona Ana; and a colt by Polymelus out of St. Josephine. 
It will be interesting to watch their subsequent careers, though, 
of course, no one can tell how a foal may develop. 

The Honorary Secretary of the British Percheron Society is 
good enough to inform me that a stallion and twenty-two mares 
are now at sea on the voyage from Montreal to England They 
are specially selected representatives of the Percheron breed trom 
Canada and are being imported by the Hon. Alex Parker, an ex- 
President of the Hunters’ Improvement Society and a great sup- 
porter of hunter and light-horse breeding. Presumably, Mr. 
Parker sees a big future before the Percheron draught horses in 
this country, a view which is rapidly gaining ground among the 
shrewdest and most far-seeing men. PHILLIPPOS. 








